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The first Gran Torino. 

Rugged, like all of the nine 
new Tori nos, because it’s 
built on a new body-frame. 

And quiet, because it’s a Ford. 


GranTorino. Ifs one of the 1972 Torinos. 
The new line of mid-size Fords. 

With a tough body-frame, computer- 
tuned to limit vibration and noise. With 
a special suspension, so you can ride 
smoother. Standard front disc brakes, so 
you can stop straighter and surer. And 
plenty of seating space. 

It’s the new standard of value in the 
mid-size fieid. See ali the beautiful 1972 
Torinos at your Ford Dealer’s now. 


TORINO 


Better idea tor safety Buckle up 





Why pickpockets like a winter vacation as much as you do. 


You go south to the warm sea breezes 
and the hot, bright sun just to get away from 
winter, right? 

So does a pickpocket. 

But the difference is that while you're 
down there relaxing, he’s hard at work getting 
something besides a suntan. Your wallet full of 
cash— cash you thought about protecting with 
American Express Travelers Cheques but didn't. 
After all. you weren’t going abroad. And it meant 
one more thing to do. 

Too bad you didn't. Because American 
Express Travelers Cheques are the sure way to 
protect your money— and your vacation. 

If they're lost or stolen, you can go to the 
local American Express, subsidiary or represen- 
tative office— they’re all over the U.S. and the 
world— and get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in the 
U. S. and western Europe, American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund of up to $ 1 00 to 
tide you over. To get your emergency refund in the 
U.S., call Western Union Operator 25. In western 
Europe, call the nearest Avis Rent A Car office. 

Only American Express gives refunds 365 


days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere— at 
restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, motels, resorts, gas 
stations, stores— both here and abroad. 

You can get American Express Travelers 
Cheques where you bank for just a penny 
per dollar. 

They’re good as cash when you spend 
them— and a lot better should you lose them. 

So protect yourself and your next trip with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 

Because it could happen to you. 

Another travel hint: get confirmed hotel 
and car rental reservations worldwide in seconds 
. . . free. Call American Express Space Bank " 
Reservations toll-free at (800) AE 8-5000. 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHOTRAVEL“ 


THAT ELEGANT STHAIG 

( Always the impressive choice.) 
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the elegant straight-8 
bourbon by Hiram 
Walker himself. 

Aged 8 years in the 
oak and always the 
impressive choice. 


^jrxjkiVS Deluxe 

That elegant straight-8 
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BIG BOO. BIG BUBBA and 
Ihc Human Bowling Ball are 
three of ihc 40 reasons why the 
Colts have been so successful. 
A look at the Super Bowl 
champions by Tex Maulc. 

BLUEBIRD TATTOOS deco- 
rate the chest of top jumping 
jockey Joe Aitchcson, a lough 
bird on any course but one 
of an endangered species of 
line and forgotten— athletes. 

DETERMINED to be big- 
Icaguc, San Diego snapped up 
pro franchises, but its residents 
have other ideas about what 
is entertainment and enjoy a 
rich sporting life of their own. 




Today this Holiday Inn made 
more efficient. 

“ Front desk.” “This is Phil May in 
1827. I’d like to rent a car this afternoon 
and . . . oh . . . could I get a quick press 
your valet 

“If it’s important, call me. 

Otherwise leave a message at the 
It’s open all night” 

“Why don’t we go for a quick 
dip in the pool, then up to the 
restaurant for a nice, juicy steak?” 


“Relax, Pete. I’ll run down the 
hall and get the ice.” 


“Don’t worry about cash, Frank. 
Just charge your bill on one of 
credit cards.” 

“Well, Jim, if you stayed here, you 
would have avoided the ticket. Holiday 
Inns have free parking." 


“Room Service.” “This is Bill 
Lane in 819. I’d like five ham and 
cheese on rye . . . hold the mustard. 

“Yes, Mr. Hayes, we have your room all 
ready. And they’re expecting you in 
meeting room C on the second floor.” 


Of all the hotel, motel and 
motor-lodge systems around, 
only Holiday Inn can offer you 
all of the services and 
conveniences mentioned above, 
in over 1,300 locations around 
the world. 

That makes Holiday Inn 
a little more efficient than the 
rest of the crowd. And if we’re 
more efficient, it’s easier for you 
to be, too. 

It’s something to think 
about before your next business 
trip. 

The most accommodating 
people in the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 
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One of the functional cliches of ( 
business is that of the longue-t 

the finish line or climbs from the prize 


: it all to clean livin'. 


ular readers of SI that, like many cli- 
ches of the sporting world, this one 
belies the facts. 

Not that the sports world suddenly 
1 forth with regiments of 



s as Bill Russell. Ron Mix, 


ticular gift. The reason probably rests 
in the nature of the sport (long hours 
are available to the participant for ob- 


Most of Moore's writing is done as 


of the Register-Guard in Eugene, Ore., 
near his home in Lowell. He covers 


f writer. His wife Bob- 



Contrary to those who hold that an 
athlete's place is in the gym, we ap- 
plaud these sallies into the world of 
thought as well as deed. And to those 
who question whether a sporting in- 



as the insights of a serious participant. 
Fortunately, he knew that Moore, an 

writer of some experience. Moore was 
pleased to try his hand at explaining 
the cross-country mystique. As you will 
see. his essay casts fine, steady images 
across his reader’s mind. 

Not surprisingly, among all the ath- 
letes who have contributed articles to 




ran as an observer. He i 
said, to write an article about his wife's 

are glad. After all, if runners are to be 
permitted to w rite off their frustrations, 

married to a writer — run off theirs? 
P.S. Bobbie finished 251st. 
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Overheat? With our two radiators?! 
Frederick Waters, a desert-driving ■ 


Californian, says even at 120* F. 
never. 


Carl Ebersole of Chicago has just 
one complaint: “I am getting only 
35.5 mpg. I hope it improves in 


8 months ago, hardly anybody knew our 
name, let alone anything about our remarkable 
front-wheel-drive-and-fanless-engine cars. 

We are pleased to report: In August, 
the Subaru 1 ■■ ■■ 1 ^ 

outsold f 1 

Saab, 

Peugeot, 
and 

Renault. 


The people out there are 
buying good sense: our front- 
wheel drive is just the start. It 
hangs in there on corners, 
holds a turn on a slippery road, 
pulls through ice & snow like a 
tow-truck. (Fellow up in Maine 
tells us it didn't fail him in the 
worst winter in 50 years!) 


Then there's our fanless engine. 
It takes a lot of horses to drive 

a fan. We use ours to drive 

the car. 


And now 29% more hp in our_ 
Subaru G. City driving without 
a lot of city shifting (almost 
like having automatic). And 
quiet: Subaru engines are 
horizontally-opposed. 


Monocoque body: the strength- 
without-weight welded shell, — 
no bolts to rattle, roomier 
inside, makes even more sense 
for the Subaru than for the 
Rolls Royce Silver Shadow. 


A sensible size for a trunk: 
Big. Ours holds 48 soccer 
balls! Spare & jack: sensibly 
under the hood. 


Rack-and-pinion (as in racing cars) 
linked up to center-pivot steering 
(the pivot's right in the wheel) 
which makes it even more respon- 
sive. Says Motor Trend "superb 
steering" "precise and light'.' Feels 
like power steering, only cheaper, 
says we. 


Inboard brakes: We moved the front 
brakes out of the wheels, which lightens 
the wheels, which smoothes out the ride, 
which works very sensibly with our . 

Independent suspension on all 4 wheels. 
(You know how rare that is?) Instead of 
bumping our whole car. a bump just 
bumps the wheel that hits it. 


As Motor Trend says: "It’s got more practi- 
cality per dollar than any car we know. 

And that’s saying a lot'.' 

2-doors, $1798 POE plus $179.40 
creature-comfort package: everything, 
carpeting to radio, for under $2000. 
4-doors, $80 more; for just $300 more, 
the great 4-door wagon with hatch & 
tail-gate. Dealer prep, local taxes & 
freight, extra. Prices, suggested retail. 
Subject to change without notice. 

The 

Subaru G 

And you were going to buy a Toyota’ 
a Dafsun? a Pinto’ a Vega’ a Beetle? 


At 70 mph it doesn't even breathe hard uphill. 

For the Subaru dealer nearest you. 
call ton-tree: 800-631-1971 In New Jersey. 800-962 2803. 

Subaru ot America. Pennsauken, New Jersey 08109 
Subaru. A product ot Fuji Heavy Industries Ltd. Japan. 



TACKLE 
iHRISTTAAS 


Order 
SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 
now 

and pay next January. 

Every year you tell yourself, “I'm going to do my 
Christmas shopping early." 

Well, this year, why not really do it? 

Right now. you can make a beautiful start by ordering 
a year's gift of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for everybody 
on your list who likes sports. 

And we won t bill you until way next year! 

You can be sure SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will fit them 
all, because it covers every sport there is. And just 
think— it’s one Christmas surprise that will keep on 
surprising them 52 weeks of next year. 

You save $2 on every gift subscription after the first one. So 
it pays to do a lot of your shopping right here, 
the attached order card today and we'll send you colorful 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to announce your gifts with. 
And just at Christmastime, we'll start their subscriptions with our huge, 
beautiful double issue featuring "The Sportsman Of The Year." 

Right this minute, why not make a big gain on your Christmas shopping? 



Her first pair of skis. And 
he wants them just right. 

The right lengfh.The 
right feel. He won't . 
have it any other way. 

Their cigarette? Viceroy 
They won't settle for less. 

It's a matter of taste. 


Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time 


17 mg. ‘'lar," 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. 
FTC Report Aug. 71. 



BOOKTALK 

Bern ie Parrish, still giving his rivals 
some hard shots, bombs pro football 

B crnic Parrish, former cornerback for the 
Cleveland Browns and Houston Oilers, 
writes the way he played football, by lower- 
ing his helmet to bash an opponent in the 
ribs. In his book They Call If a Game (The 
Dial Press, S7.95), Parrish often hits lower 
than that. You can get an idea of what's 
coming in the preface: "This book is in- 
tended to drive Pete Rozcllc, Arthur Modcll, 
Carroll Roscnbloom . . . and the other so- 
called sportsmen-ow ners out of professional 
football. They arc my enemies. . . ." 

In fairness to Parrish, he docs not even 
spare himself. He readily admits that with- 
out Dcxcdrinc. "I doubt I would have ever 
played a day of pro football," and that in a 
game he enjoyed nothing more than giving 
an opposing player a lick. With relish he 
recalls the time he caught unwary Bobby 
Crockett of Buffalo ambling down field for a 
pass. "I smashed my right forearm into the 
side of his helmet and he went down like 
he'd been shot. You wait years for an op- 
portunity like that." 

As a former player representative for the 
Browns, Parrish brings a practiced eye to 
phony front-office bookkeeping the would 
seem to demolish one Dallas Cow boy annual 
financial report), questionable deals (he 
charges that the Detroit Lions secretly 
forced Granville Liggins to sign with Cal- 
gary in the Canadian League) and black- 
listing (a federal grand jury has been using 
Parrish's material in its investigations). 

Yet, for all its candor and insights, the 
book leaves a rotten aftertaste. Hearsay, 
innuendo and rumor arc set down willy- 
nilly without support of fact. For instance. 
Parrish hints that there has been wide- 
spread fixing of games. But instead of giving 
names, dates and places, he merely repeals 
hearsay. 

Then there is the press. Parrish secs the 
sportswriting fraternity as involved in a 
gigantic conspiracy with NFL owners. "Al- 
most on cue they promote a merger, 
push legislation, attack an opponent of 
the league ... or generally create a cover 
for whatever dealings the owners may be 
plotting." Parrish writes. As an example, 
he cites a book, Jim Brown: The Goh/en 
Year 1964 by Stan Isaacs, which apparently 
omits the names of Parrish and the three 
other Cleveland defensive backs in the ac- 
count of the title victory over Baltimore. 
"To the average fan," Parrish writes, "our 
omission from the account of that cham- 
pionship game must have seemed unimpor- 
tant, but ... it was obvious and calcu- 
lated — the type of omission which pleases 
Arthur Modcll and other members of the 
league hierarchy " There is a word to de- 

scribe thinking like this: paranoid. 

— Robert H. Boyle 



Do you have about 
one square foot 
to spare for a 
music center? 


You may find this hard to believe, but into this sleek, 
sophisticated, 3V2-foot high pedestal (in Rosewood finish), 
Magnavox has squeezed an FM/AM radio, an 8-track cartridge 
tape player, and an air-suspension speaker system with two 
high-compliance 6" bass woofers and two 3 Vi" tweeters. 

Never before has so much magnificent stereo sound come 
from so little floor space! 


Magnavox 



1972 Pontiac Grand Prix. You’ll have to decide 


It won’t be easy. After all, the styling is timeless. 
Enduring. While the ride is definitely Wide- 
Track. Smooth. Stable. With great handling. 

The decision’s even tougher if you include 
Grand Prix’s interior design in the mixture. 

It’s functional. The instrument panel has a 
wraparound shape that makes gauge-reading 
and switch-flipping unusually easy. 

Yet it’s elegant. Foam-padded bucket or 


bench seats in Morrokide or cloth trimmed in 
Morrokide. Carpeting. Console with the bucket 
seats. Cushioned steering wheel. And more. 

You’ll also find Pontiac innovation in Grand 
Prix. Windshield radio antenna. Concealed 
wipers. Power-Flex fan. And on the available 
Grand Prix SJ model, a Delco-X battery that 
never needs water. 

There’s amazing response built into the drive 




what’s better...the style 


train and suspension. You get a 400 V-8 (a 455 
V-8 is available). Variable-ratio power steering. 
Power front disc brakes. And Turbo Hydra- 
matic. All standard. 

Now if it seems like Grand Prix is a lot of 
car, you haven’t seen anything. Because Grand 
Prix has a long list of safety features. Energy-ab- 
sorbing steering column. Seat and shoulder belts. 
Front-seat head restraints. And a dual master 


or the ride. 

cylinder brake system with warning light. 

As you can see, when you try to decide what’s 
better (or best) about the 1972 Grand 
Prix — it’s quite a choice. 

But then, maybe that’s what makes 
Grand Prix so interesting to drive. 

Buckle up for safety. 

That* what keeps Pontiac a cut above. 




I.W HARPER. 

THE IMPRESSION IS LIGHT 












It has a liberated attitude. 


If you believe great bourbon 
has to taste heavy, you believe 


a myth. Because I. W. Harper 
is great bourbon that never 
tastes heavy. It always 
treats your taste light. 


f 


86 Proot Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
© I. W. Harper Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 



SCORECARD 


UP AGAINST THE LAW 

The NCAA, a stickier about having the 
letter of the law obeyed, especially its 
own. has been running up against the 
law itself lately. A boosters group at 
the University of California filed suit 
against the national collegiate organi- 
zation for pulling California on proba- 
tion. It argued that the ruling was in- 
valid. arbitrary, capricious, contrary and 
discriminatory, and that it has seriously 
hurt the group's efforts to raise funds 
for the university. The probation came 
after sprinter Isaac Curtis helped Cal- 
ifornia win the 1970 NCAA track cham- 
pionship. Curtis had failed to take tests 
required under the NCAA's 1.6 rule, 
which has to do with the evaluation of 
a scholarship athlete's scholastic poten- 
tial. The NCAA therefore deemed him 
ineligible and subtracted his points from 
California's total, which cost Cal the 
championship it had won on the track. 
The school refused to go along with the 
ineligibility ruling (Curtis' grades have 
been acceptable, and he is playing foot- 
ball this fall), even though this means it 
is barred from championship competi- 
tion and postseason games, and its wins 
and losses arc expunged from Pacific 
Eight Conference standings. 

Meanwhile, in Tulsa a few weeks 
ago a court ordered the NCAA not to 
punish either Texas or Oklahoma if 
their football game was telecast over 
regular channels in that city. But NCAA 
officials warned both schools that they 
could be held accountable if they al- 
lowed such a telecast. Oklahoma Pres- 
ident Paul Sharp decided the university 
would not sanction a telecast of the 
game. A contempt charge was then 
filed against NCAA officials for threat- 
ening to interfere with the court order. 
A few days later NCAA attorneys apol- 
ogized to the court, saying the orga- 
nization had intended to comply with 
the order and that the apparent failure 
to do so was the result of a mix-up in 
communications. The contempt citation 
was held over for a year to give the 
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NCAA time to review its rules in or- 
der to make them flexible enough to 
handle exceptional situations, like TV 
in Tulsa when Oklahoma plays Texas. 

NO STILL LIFE 

Ken Harrelson, the baseball player who 
is trying to become a pro golfer, failed 
in his first attempt to earn a PGA tour- 
nament player's card. Part of his trou- 
ble, he says, is controlling his temper: 
"On one hole I had a 1 10-yard pitch 
shot, and I hit it 60 yards. I got so mad 
1 almost blacked out. I keep thinking 
I’ve got a baseball bat in my hands. I’m 
trying to kill the ball, hit it over the 
fence. I've got to fight it every round." 
Yet Harrelson admits that he likes the 
idea of a golf ball sitting there politely 
and not moving until you tell it to. Re- 
membering his baseball days, he says, 
“It’s hell when you stand there 60 feet 
away from a guy who's trying to decide 
whether or not to drill one 100 mph 
right between your teeth." 

SHOW TIME 

Football players are by tradition con- 
servative and apolitical, but about 50 
members of Michigan’s undefeated team 
have signed a petition asking that the 
halftime show at Michigan's game this 
Saturday with Indiana be devoted to 
antiwar themes. Campus antiwar groups 
circulated the petition, and star Running 
Back Billy Taylor said, "l don't know 
anybody who saw it who didn't sign 
it." Quarterback Tom Slade commented, 
“I'm more conservative than 90', of 
the students. I'm pro-Nixon. But I 
signed with the intention that I'm against 
the war." 

Several of the players announced that 
they would flash peace signs or clenched 
fists as they left the field for the half- 
time intermission. Coach Bo Schembech- 
ler said, "Let's consider it an individual 
matter. All I can say is the players don't 
decide what goes on at halftime." 

When the petition came to the at- 
tention of University President Robben 


Fleming, he referred it to Athletic Di- 
rector Don Canham. Canham declared. 
"I'm not surprised. Who the hell is in 
favor of the war anymore?” But he 
added that the athletic department did 
not determine the content of the half- 
time show. That was up to the band, 
which voted to stay with the nonwar 
theme it had been rehearsing. This 
prompted an antiwar student to say. 
"Unless the band turns over three or 
four minutes of its 12 minutes of 
music time, there’ll be two halftime 
shows going on at the same time." 

And so it goes. One thing is certain. 
There won’t be too much trouble get- 
ting the crowd to pay attention to this 
halftime entertainment. 

PARK HERE 

Ace Auto Parks of San Diego has de- 
veloped a system of speeding cars out 
of stadium complexes. Using a platoon 
of traffic directors coordinated from a 
control tower by walkie-talkie radio, they 
have managed to hustle 1 6,000 cars away 



from the 52,000-scat San Diego Stadium 
in 45 minutes, or about half the time it 
normally takes to empty a parking lot 
of that size. 

Since their success in San Diego, the 
Ace people have been retained by Stan- 
ford Stadium in Palo Alto and by the 
new Texas Stadium in Dallas. One of 
the fascinating discoveries the organi- 
zation has made since it began emp- 
tying people out of tight places is the 
variegated plumage of the American sta- 
dium bird. The most difficult patrons 
continued 
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No-fault auto insurance, 
are for it, shouldn’t 


Some people say no-fault is the answer to all the 
auto insurance problems. Everything from the high 
costs to the length of time it can take to collect a claim. 

Some people say no-fault is the answer to nothing. 

Several states already have it. 

Several more are considering making it law. 

We happen to think that, while no-fault is a good 
place to begin, there are a great many more things 
that should be done. 

However, knowing what you think of insurance 
companies— and knowing that some of you may find 
it a bit hard to believe that any insurance company 
could be for anything that could lower rates and 
make claims easier to collect— we’d like to do some- 
thing better than give you our opinion. 

We’d like to supply you with enough information 
to have your own opinion. (After all, it is your money 
that’s at stake.) 

So if you call or write The Travelers Office of 
Consumer Information, we’ll send you out a simple 
explanation of no-fault. As unbiased as we can make it. 

We’ll tell you what major no-fault insurance plans 
have been passed or are being considered. 


If insurance companies 
you be against it? 

We’ll tell you how the various plans are supposed 
to work. 

We’ll tell you what problems they could solve 
and what problems they can’t possibly solve. 

And, of course, we’ll tell you what we think 
ought to be done. 

Then you can make up your own mind. Before 
your state legislators make up theirs. 

And if you have any less lofty questions on your 
mind— or any problems— our Office of Consumer 
Information will do its best to help you with them too. 

Call toll-free weekdays, from 9 to 5 Eastern Time 
(800)243-0191. 

Call collect from Connecticut 277-6565. 

Or you can write, if you prefer, to The Travelers 
Office of Consumer Information, One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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Which of these 
cities has 
the most critical 
drug problem? 



Boston 



There are 30.0(H) New 
Yorkers who! I do just about 
anything to get their daily dose 
of drugs! That makes New 
York City tlx- drug capital of 
America. But every one of 
these major American cities 
has a drug problem that’s 
almost as bad. 

There's a CBS Owned AM 
radio station in each of these 
seven cities, and they’re all 
doing something about drug 
abuse. It’s a big job, Ix-cause 
our stations feel res|x>nsible to 
over 60 million people. 

WCBS Newsradio is the 
station that’s responsible to 
New York. Its award-winning 
series "Report on the Drug 
Scene" presents tlx- w hole- 
ugly truth about drugs. Like its 
report on newborn babies that 
are "hooked" because their 
mothers were addicts. 

San Francisco hears about 
drugs on KCBS Newsradio’s 
series "Drug Scene." Its targets 
run the range from pep pills 
to heroin. And its possible- 
solutions range from drug edu- 
cation in the schools to metha- 
done therapy. 

Of course, when the seven 
CBS Owned stations aren’t 
bringing you the- news of the 
day. we’re campaigning against 
things like pollution, crime*, 
and the high cost of living. 

Because community service 
is pretty habit -forming, too. 

The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 

WEM Ncvrwadio Y). Boston 
WCHS Newxradio 88. New York 
WCAL’ KjiIhi 121. Philadelphia 
WUIJM New.r.i<li«> ~M, ChicJKo 
KMl >.\ Radio 1 120. St. l outs 
KCItS N'cwwadio ~ San Francisco 
KNX SVwiradio 1070. law Anjtck-t 
Represented In- CHS Radio Spot Sale* 


•Source Federal Bureau 


>1 Investigation, Narcotic* Addict* Rankir 


ol Population, 1969. 
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PRONOUNCE IT •TANKER-RAY" 




One shudders to think. 


Nadeen Peterson, 

Sr. Vice-President and Creative Director, 
D'Arcy-MacManus-Intermarco advertising in New York. 
First woman Vice-President of Tatham-Laird. 
Vice-President and Associate Creative Director 
of Foote, Cone & Belding. 

Senior Associate Creative Director and 
Vice-President of Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc 
And most recently, brand new mother of a 
7 Vi pound boy. 

Not to mention pretty. 


When Nadeen reached for the moon, 
the moon reached back. 


Where does Nadeen Peterson go from here? 


Her advertising accomplishments include notable campaigns 
for Genesco, Pfizer, Dow Chemical, 

PepsiCo, Bristol Myers, Sears, TWA and many others 
And her benevolent 15-month rule at 
DMI-NewYork has seen a rise in billings from 
$25 to $38 million, 

Her secret formula? 

Enlightened creativity with heavy research. 

Leveling with clients to build trust. 

An emphasis on listening, since the client has to know 
more about his business than you do. 

But most of all, making the right business decisions, 
like advertising in Business Week. 

Though, understandably, her clients U S. News and 
Good Housekeeping are her first loves, Nadeen 
knows that advertising in Business Week gets to the 
heart of the matter, too. 

An ad in BusinessWeek 

will be seen by more big spenders for the money 
than in any other business book. 

Over 130,000 presidents and owners alone. 

And she also knows that her advertising 

will be seen by the people who swing entire ad accounts. ..to 

pros like Nadeen Peterson. 

(Which is why our Index to Advertisers and 
Agencies section becomes so useful.) 

Point. An ad in Business Week sells client and 
agency alike, and for less money. 

Advertise in Business Week. 

Its where you go from here that counts 

Business Week 

\X£ mean business 






As long as there are questions to be answered 
we're in the right business. 


TIME INCORPORATED 
a broadly based communications company 
Products 

MAGAZINES VIDEO CASSETTES 

BOOKS AUDIO CASSETTES 

FILMS FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 

NEWSPAPERS EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 

BROADCASTING PAPER/ PAPER PRODUCTS 

CABLE TELEVISION PRINTING MATERIALS/ SERVICES 
RECORDINGS MARKETING DATA 


TIME INCORPORATED BOOK CLUBS 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY LTD. 

SAMI 

TIME-LIFE BROADCAST, INC. 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, INC. 
ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 
PIONEER PRESS. INC. 
EAST EX INCORPORATED 
PRINTING DEVELOPMENTS, .INC. 


Divisions and Subsidiaries 
TIME 
LIFE 
FORTUNE 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
TIME-LIFE FILMS 
BOOKS AND ARTS ASSOCIATES 



IIow to have money in (he bank 
without depositing one red cent 


Jiorrowiny /nonet/ becomes practically painless 
when yon qnalij'y Jbr a line of credit at LaSalle. 


No matter how good your credit is, 
if you’re like most of us, you shrink 
a little at the thought of the questions 
you have to answer and the forms 
you have to fill in to qualify for a loan. 

With a line of credit at La Salle 
National Hank, you only have to do 
it once. You answer a few questions, 
fill in one form. 

If you qualify, La Salle sets up a 
line of credit for you. This will range 
from $500 to $5,000 depending upon 
your needs and income. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Once you qualify, 
you approve your own bank loans 

A line of credit at La Salle is like hav- 


ing hundreds of extra dollars in the 
bank. There are two ways you can 
draw on this cash reserve: 

1. Write yourself a loan by writ- 
ing a check— Write a check on your 
La Salle checking account. If there 
isn’t enough money in your account 
to cover the check, La Salle will auto- 
matically loan you the amount needed 
up to your full line of credit in units 
of $100. 

2. Send us a “ Make me a loan” 
card— When you qualify for your 


line of credit you will be given a sup- 
ply of “Make me a loan" cards with 
self-addressed postpaid envelopes. 
Just fill in the amount you need on 
the card, fill in your name, address, 
and checking account number, and 
La Salle will deposit the amount you 
need in your checking account. 

As you repay your loan, your line 
of credit automatically renews itself. 
Whether you ever plan to borrow 
money or not, it pays to qualify for 
a La Salle line of credit so you’ll al- 
ways have a cash reserve to draw on 
if you ever need it. 


LaSalle.. .the bank on the move ©e 

LaSalle National Bank, Banking Headquarters. 135 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago, III. 60690 - Phone 443-2500 
Jackson-WackerWalk-ln. Drive in Facility at 335 West Jackson Blvd,. Phone 443-2880 • Member F.D.I.C. 



You’re one of the 
first to know... 
Zabrowskl just scored 


TRIUMPH 

HHDHUGSER 

R4D10 


T riumph/f rrcition Piodutlt ir P.rlt Division, C.nrr.l Tim. Corporation 

A Subsidiary of Talley Industries. Inc. 
599 South Wheeling Road. Wheeling, Illinois 60090 


Here's the newest idea in radio to keep you tuned in on all the 
action ... the Triumph Headhugger Headset Radio. Put it on your 
ears, turn it on and tune It In for big sound radio only you can hear. 


The Triumph Headhugger lets you follow the play by play no matter 
how wild the crowd gets. And it won't disturb those around you. So. 
you can keep up with the fights on the field, without starting one in 
the stands. 

Everything for fine quality listening Is in the comfortably padded 
earphones . . . two 2 %’ speakers, volume and tuning knobs, battery. 
The Triumph Headhugger is lightweight, so you can wear it and 
listen with comfort throughout the game. Enjoy it anywhere ... In 
the stands or In the family room, outdoors or indoors. In the dorm, at 
home, even on the job. Remember, there's nothing to plug in. 


The Triumph Headhugger is less than $20. 
So. it's an ideal holiday gift, the gift of 
peace. Write today for the name of your 
nearest Triumph dealer. 


:H6 




You’re fighting inflation every day. 
Why not let your life insurance help 


What can life insurance do to help 
you fight the high cost of living? 
Until recently, not a thing. 

Then Life of Virginia in 
vented a new kind of life insurance 
called Econo-Flex. It does some- 
thing no other life insurance plan 
can do. It will cost less when infla- 


tion makes other things cost more. 

When inflation drives living 
costs up and we can eam more on 
premium investments, Econo-Flex 
protection costs you less. 

So when you really need to 
get the most out of your budget, 
your life insurance can help. 


No other life insurance plan is 
designed to fight inflation over the 
years like Econo- Flex. And only 
your Life of Virginia representa- 
tive can tell you about it. 

If you really want to do some- 
thing about inflation, Econo-Flex 
wants to help. 


LIFE$OF 

VIRGINIA 



Frost 8/80 
Dry White 

Whisky: 


The color is wh ite. The taste is dry The possibi I ities are endless. 



softwood and nutshell charcoals. 

The taste is full, and yet 
subtly dry. 

It doesn't get lost in your 
drink. It's always there and al- 
ways great. 

Try it with any mixer or 
even on the rocks, find out just 
how much better it is. 

FROST 8/80 


This is the first whisky that 
makes every drink taste really 
better. 

That's because this is the 
better whisky. 

And here's what makes it 


so uniuue. 

We filter the finest from 
the barrel through hardwood, 



SCORECARD continued 



Get almost everything we’ve got 
without giving up 
almost everything you’ve got. 


to deal with, says Ace. arc professional 
football fans, who are described as mean 
and aggressive, always looking foi an 
opening, always trying to beat the sys- 
tem. The professional baseball fan. on 
the other hand, is courteous and pa- 
tient. but tends to be slow in reacting 
and moving out of the way. 

College football devotees, for some 
reason, pay their parking fees in small 
change — often in pennies. And drivers 
at the Billy Graham Crusade that opened 
the Texas Stadium in September . . . 
well, they were very straight arrow. So 
much so, in fact, that they invariably 
maintained a single lane of traffic while 
leaving the parking lot. Even when there 
were five lanes available. 

NO BLOOD? 

In case you arc looking around for an 
educational toy for the kids, you might 
try something called Kenner S.S.P. 
Smash-Up Derby. The ads say it has all 
the thrills of a real demolition derby, 
with snap-on, fly-off parts. The cov- 
er of the box has a peachy drawing of a 
head-on collision, too. Be the first on 
your block 


The Minolta SR T 100 costs only 
about $220. complete with a cus- 
tom ground Rokkor f/1.9 lens. 

We say “only' because it is made 
to perform as well as 35mm reflex 
cameras costing up to $135 more. 
Including our own. 

If you don't mind giving up a few 
exotic features (a mirror lock and 


a self-timer, for example) to save 
a lot of money on a fine camera, ask 
your dealer to show you the Minolta 
SR-T 100 Or. write to us for illus- 
trated literature. Minolta Corpora- 
tion. 200 Park Avenue South. New 
York. New York 10003. In Canada: 

A P„Q glopho, ° ud Minolta 


Wftrn identified b|i a lactorvtealed "At" too. Minolta Jimm rtfiez camera • are warranted be Minolta 
Corporation aaainrt deleett in ho’kmnnrhip and matciah lor two I lean from date ol purchare. ex- 
cluding ater-inltlcled damage. The cameo Hill be icrrlced at ho charge provided It It returned within the 
warranty period, poitpaid. iccurelv packaged and including i: V0 lor maillnff. handling and Imurance. 


TENNIS, ANYONE? 

Tennis achieved the millennium four 
years ago when the artificial barriers sep- 
arating professionals and ■'amateurs” 
(the word is in quotes because amateurs 
regularly made a bundle) were torn down 
and open tennis was launched. But now 
the International Lawn Tennis Feder- 
ation, the force behind the classic tour- 
naments at Wimbledon and Forest FI ills 
and the governing body for all players 
but those known as contract pros, is feud- 
ing again with World Championship 
Tennis, Lamar Hunt's select troupe of 
top professionals. 

Because of jurisdictional disputes, the 
ILTF and WCT have split. True open 
tennis embracing all (he leading players is 
due to die an untimely death on Jan. I. 
w hen contracts expire. Attempts to nego- 
tiate a settlement seem doomed. Last 
week each side rejected an appeal for a 
compromise from Rothmans, the British 
cigarette firm that has been a major spon- 
sor of tournament tennis. "With a mod- 
icum of give and take on both sides." 
says a perturbed Rothmans man, “the 
differences would have been resolved." 

Allan Hcyman of London, the ILTF 
president, was "too busy" in September 
to go to the U.S. Open Championship 

continued 
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BSR (USA) LTD. I 

BLAUVELT. N Y 10913 | 

If you like the photo in this ' 

ad, you'll like it even more as I 

a poster. It comes in full | 

color. 22" x 29", and only . 

costs $1.00. It also makes a 
lovely gift. 1 

□ Send posters. . 

I enclose $ J 

□ Check here if you want our | 

free catalog of turntables • 

and stereo systems. 

Address I 

City J 

State Zip | 


McDonald 


Our 6I0/X Total Turntable takes the guess work out of 
buying an automatic turntable. If you don't know which 
cartridge is matched best to the 610/ X. don't worry. We 
know. We install a Shure M-93E elliptical magnetic cartridge 
and precision balance the tone arm. We also include a 
Oecor-matic power base and our deluxe tinted dust cover. 

All this plus a synchronous motor, viscous cue. dual-range 
anti-skate, and more. And all lor the price of our competitor’s 
turntable which doesn't include the $39.95 cartridge. 

$15 base or $7.50 dust cover. BSR McDonald 610/X. 



Does the fact that we’re guaranteed twice 


We can't prove it, but one thing's sure: we're twice as confident. 
When you buy a new car from Volkswagen, you get a new cor war- 
ranty for 24 months or 24,000 miles, whichever comes first.* 

When you buy a new car from any other known company in the world 
(unless you're interested in a Rolls-Royce), you receive (at best) a 
warranty for only 12 months or 12,000 miles.* 4 

But wait, the plot to get you to consider a VW thickens: 


We're the only ones who've stuck with one car model for 24 yecft. 
(A gutsy decision when you think we only sold 2 in 1949 I 
But thonks to that one decision, we’ve had a chance to moke over 
2,200 improvements. (29 improvements on our 1972 model alone.l 
We also pay 9,160 inspectors just to make sure every car is in 
good hands before it leaves our hands. 

And once it leaves our hands, we still don't stop caring. 



**Boi«d on known sources. 


as long, mean that we’re twice as good? 


** For only an authorized VW dealer offers VW Diagnosis. A series 
of 4 free checkups with special diagnostic equipment so advanced, it 
can tell you'll hove a car problem before it becomesa big problem. 

, And if the problem is found (and covered) during the warranty 
period, we'll solve it for you free of charge. 

Even when it comes time to sell, we still won't let you down. 

For over the years, two cars have consistently retoined more of 


their original value than others: An oldVolkswogen. And an old Cadillac. 
Finally, consider price: 

We re not the lowest-priced economy car you can buy. But once 
you thoroughly check into what you get for what you pay, 
. you'll find very few car companies who, in reality, end up 
with their prices lower. 

And none who start out with their standards higher. 

VeUswojen Dealer And this will be done free of cKorge. 


ship within 24 month* or 24.000 miles, whichever comes First, will be repaired or replaced by any U S. or Conodic 


SCORECARD 



"Dad, can 
part o 


borrow 
the car 


tonight?” 


Hitachi's auto stereo cassette gets in and 
out of a car as easily as you do. 


To make getting in easy: The TRQ 206 has a permanently mounted 
bracket that comes with a lock and key. * It operates as a stereo 
player or monaural recorder on a 1 2V car battery. 

To make getting out easy-. For portable use there's a built in 
speaker. Just slide the TRQ 206 out of the bracket. It then operates 
as a monaural playback or recorder on AC or batteries. 

To make going anywhere easy: The TRQ 206 operates on "C" cell 
flashlight batteries. There's a complete cassette slide-in and pop-out 
system, too. Plus, continuous tone control and monitoring lamps 
for both recording levels and battery life. 

Now there's one cassette recorder for 
every need . . . Hitachi's TRQ 206. 

For more information write Dept. SI-8, 

Hitachi Sales Corp. of America, 

48-50 34th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 
Quality always comes first at 

HITACHI 

Batteries, microphone, cassette, connecting cord, mounting bracket included. 



RADIO & 

TAPE RECORDER 
WARRANTY 

Our features 
say we're different. 

Our warranty proves it. 

5 years on transistors 
1 year on other parts 
1 year free carry-in labor 


at Forest Hills, where Hunt hoped to 
meet him for a summit conference. In- 
stead Hcyman suggested lunch in Lon- 
don, adding, “Any move now must come 
from WCT and not from us." Hunt was 
not inclined to move. And neither re- 
acted to Rothmans' appeal. 

Foolish. Without the 32 contract pros 
whom Hunt controls, Wimbledon. For- 
est Hills and the other 1LTF events will 
become bland affairs, a mockery of the 
classic tennis tradition they arc supposed 
to epitomize. Without Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills, pro tennis will never at- 
tain the stature it deserves. 

SEEDS OF DEFEAT 

As Purdue whacked Minnesota 27 13 
a couple of weeks ago on lush, green 
grass that must be the pride of Pur- 
due's agronomists, a disgruntled visitor 
from Minnesota was heard to complain. 
"Our boys just can’t play on this un- 
artificial turf." 

ADDED ATTRACTION 

There is a move afoot to get the Na- 
tional Hockey League to apply the prac- 
tice of sudden-death overtime to reg- 
ular-season games. Sudden-death end- 
ings arc stimulating and good drama, 
whereas tic games arc often pallid af- 
fairs, particularly during the closing min- 
utes when the opposing teams will set- 
tle for the tic rather than risk all-out 
offensive moves that might backfire. Ob- 
jections to overtime play usually boil 
down to worry about travel schedules, 
a problem baseball manages to solve all 
year, and the players’ distaste for long- 
er games. But. the argument goes, if a 
tie means you have to go into overtime, 
there will be fewer tics after three pe- 
riods because the players will be going 
all out to score and win in regulation 
time. Which means more exciting hock- 
ey for the onlookers all evening long. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jake La Motta, controversial ex-pri/c- 
fightcr, after being named "Noblest 
Roman of them all”: "I guess it’s be- 
cause 1 haven’t been arrested in a 
long time." 

• John Kerr of the Virginia Squires, ex- 

coach of the Phoenix Suns: "One thing 
I’ve never been able to figure out is: Con- 
nie Hawkins was barred from the NBA 
for associating with gamblers, but when 
I was at Phoenix we won him in a 
coin toss." end 
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Bob Griese wears 
TheTraveller knit suit 
from Sears, because 
whoever heard of 
a wrinkled Dolphin. 

Bob Griese, Miami Dolphin 
quarterback, likes comfortable, 
easy-to-care-for clothes, 
which is why he likes 
The Traveller. You see, being a 
Knit suit, The T raveller hardly ever 
wrinkles. And when it does, 
shaking it out and hanging it up 
for a while gets rid of the wrinkles. 
The comfortable part is the way 
The Traveller stretches slightly, 
then bounces back to its original 
shape. The Traveller. The suit 
that was packed and unpacked 
1 2 times in 18 days and never 
needed pressing. See it in 
The Traveller Knit Shop at most 
Sears. Roebuck and Co. stores 
(and on Bob Griese) in year- 
around polyester, and in all sorts 
of styles, colors and patterns. 
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HOW THEY DO RUN ON 

From the Ivy League to the West Coast, running backs are grabbing both ball and spotlight away from their 
quarterbacks, piling up so much yardage— even mileage— that pro scouts are drooling by DAN JENKINS 



I t is not as though college football 
has been struggling along without 
the hip-feint and the stiff-arm, or the 
dipsy -doodle and the pad-thump, or all 
of the things that have helped to make 
the game so colorful for readers, writ- 
ers, broadcasters, publicity men. pro 
scouts and manufacturers of the hyphen. 
The running star, that classic hero of 
football, has always been around, leap- 
ing through the air and gritting his teeth 
in 8-by-10 glossies, even when a pro- 
ficient passer was busy winning the Heis- 
man Trophy and the Homecoming 
Queen. It is simply that today, right now, 
the runners are sidestepping and line- 
wrecking as never before in all kinds of 
multiplying sizes and speeds. A runner 
goes 100 yards now — even 200 or more — 
like he goes to the pencil sharpener. 
These bounding, barging demons tangc 
from the strong, durable Ed Marinaro 
of Cornell (see cover) to the swift, rub- 
bery Greg Pruitt of Oklahoma, from Or- 
egon's fluid Bobby Moore to Alabama’s 
Johnny Musso, from the mountains to 
the prairies to the oceans white with 
foam. God bless the running backs, not 
to mention their stats. 

The trend toward more running be- 
gan in 1968, while no one was paying 
much attention. That year saw the birth 
of the Wishbone at Texas, which along 
with the two-year-old Veer T at Hous- 
ton offered coaches a couple of ground- 
eating attacks, both utilizing a deceptive 
fast-striking weapon called the triple op- 
tion. That was also the season when ev- 
erybody decided that artificial turf was 
a necessity. And finally it was the sea- 
son when O. J. Simpson and Steve Owens 
and Mercury Morris proved that a run- 

contlnued 

Johnny Musso (left) gives Alabama a gain 
even if he must crawl, while Oregon's Bobby 
Moore has the moves of namesake Lenny. 





HOW THEY RUN ronlinued 


ner, a good one, could be overworked 
and still excel. 

The three new factors have created 
the following: ground attacks on occa- 
sional faster footing, with top runners 
getting their hands on the ball more fre- 
quently. Result: see how they run. 

Last week the National Collegiate 
Sports Services reported that 1971 would 
produce the biggest onc-scason swing 
to rushing since 1953, which was the 
year that the rules makers took the 
game back to the "ironman” days — 
the year they threw out platoons, or 
free substitution, for a decade. More- 
over, the NCAA statistical bureau has 
noted, rushers are churning out 57.9°; 
of all total-offense yardage, compared 
to 53.5?J last year. That is a big jump, 
one that results from more and more 
teams going to some form of the triple 
option, whether Wishbone, Veer or 
Power I. 

When coaches took the time to dwell 
on the results of 1968, there was a sub- 
way rush to the triple option and a mass 
decision to give their best guy the ball 
more often. Not only had the option 
teams heaped up some staggering yard- 
age. the endurance runners had over- 


Okiahoma's Pruitt is headed for 2.000 yards. 



whelmed the throwers. This was the sea- 
son when four players, led by the rec- 
ord-smothering Simpson, gained more 
than 1, 500 yards, and 1 6 men in all gained 
more than a thousand — a record by sev- 
eral stiff-arms. 

There was a slight dropoff in 1969 
when only 12 men joined the Thousand- 
Y'ardClub, largely because some singular 
talents like O.J . were gone. But then came 
last year and another record torrent ol 1 9 
rushers over a thousand yards: option- 
style football and the speedy turf became 
even more entrenched. 

All of which brings the game up to 
the current season and a condition which 
strongly indicates that either there are 
more nifty runners around than the pro 
scouts and college coaches can compre- 
hend, or that the option attack ought 
to be outlawed. 

The season slipped past the halfway 
point last Saturday, and it appears that, 
barring injuries, as many as 25 runners 
have a very real chance to gain over a 
thousand yards, and one man, the fly- 
ing Greg Pruitt, has a chance to be- 
come the first player to get a phenom- 
enal 2,000 yards in one season. On 19 
occasions a runner has gained more than 
200 yards in a single game, and Ma- 
rinaro, the big senior, and Pruitt, the 
sleek junior, have done it three times 
each. Other seniors and juniors have 
done it: even sophomores. And also some 
strangers, such as Kerry Marbury of 
West Virginia who sped for 291 last Sat- 
urday. By comparison, Doak Walker 
never gained 200 yards in a college game, 
nor did Jim Brown. As Pruitt told Steve 
Owens, who won the Heisman at Okla- 
homa in 1969, “Hey, man, with that 
old four-yard average you had, you'd 
have to play defense now." 

Marinaro and Pruitt, both of whom 
arc already over a thousand yards now, 
are about as different as two runners 
can be. But in their battle for the rush- 
ing title they are showing there are all 
kinds of ways to move the first-down 
chain. Marinaro is carrying the ball 
about 35 times a game; Pruitt about 15. 
Last Saturday against Yale, Marinaro 
slammed off tackle 43 times and got 
230 yards, sliding and diving for most 
of it himself. Meanwhile, Pruitt, with 
more help, blazed for 294 yards on only 
19 carries as Oklahoma’s Wishbone put 
some more basketball totals (75-28) on 
the boards. So while Pruitt is proving 
that he can get there quicker. Marinaro 



Michigan’s Taylor has beautiful balance. 


is proving that he can take the licks. 

Marinaro. in fact, has been proving 
it for three seasons. On his first or sec- 
ond carry this week against Columbia, 
he should break Steve Owens’ NCAA 
career record of 3,867 yards and then 
go on to become the first major-college 
player to gain 4,000 yards in a career. 

"You can knock the Ivies," says a 
pro scout, "but that is a lot of yards 
even in dummy scrimmage." 

If Greg Pruitt were a senior — and 
draftablc — he would probably have the 
scouts jumping through as many hoops 
as Marinaro does, just on the basis of 
what he has done in six games against 
some rugged opposition. What has he 
done? Oh. well, just 1,113 yards at a fee- 
ble 12.1 yards per carry. His present av- 
erage per game is 185.5 yards, and the 
computer allows that if he maintains it 
he will finish the year with — ye gods — 
2,040 yards! 

"And he isn’t just running wide stuff," 
says a scout, who with all (he other tal- 
ent hunters these days prefers to remain 
anonymous. "He hits inside. You’d want 
him bigger, but he’s put together solid, 
has fantastic acceleration and he blocks 
like a bowling ball." 

For all of the excitement created by 
Pruitt and Marinaro, there are scads of 
other runners displaying fine pro po- 
tential. A panel of NFC and AFC scouts 
was asked last week to rate the top five 
rushers. First, in terms of draftables and 
then in terms of potentials, regardless 
of their graduating class. 

The senior list came out as follows: 




Nebraska's Kinney has the Gifford style. 


First, Ed Marinaro, and closely behind 
Bobby Moore, Texas’ Jim Bertelsen, 
Penn Slate’s Lydell Mitchell and John- 
ny Musso. The overall list differed slight- 
ly: Marinaro. Moore. Purdue’s Otis 
Armstrong, a junior, Pruitt and Arizona 
State's Woodrow Green— who is, alas, 
a sophomore. "Obviously, we lean to- 
ward size," said a scout, “but how can 
you leave out Pruitt?” 

Among the more prominent seniors 
mentioned by the scouts were Nebraska’s 
Jeff Kinney, Michigan’s Billy Taylor, 
Penn State's Franco Harris, Boston Col- 
lege’s Bill Thomas, Dayton’s Gary Ko- 
sins and the usual super unknown, Cal- 
vin Harrell of Arkansas State. 

“It's always a guess," said a scout. 
“Dallas found Duane Thomas and Bal- 
timore took a chance on Norm Bulaich, 
who had always been hurt. Maybe Cal- 
vin Harrell is this crop’s real surprise. 
He is big and fast, he runs and blocks. 
They say Kinney is slow, but he is a com- 
petitor and a winner. Taylor is squat 
and not all that fast but he finds day- 
light. Thomas has been hurt but he is a 
good one. Everybody used to like Fran- 
co Harris better than Lydell Mitchell. 
But now they like Mitchell better, prob- 
ably on his stats.” 

Worry. Worry. As the scouts question 
the talent as well as themselves, here 
are some of their compressed comments 
on those rushers deemed the most like- 
ly to become the future Duane Thom- 
ases and Norm Bulaiches: 

Ed Marinaro (6' 2', 210): 

“A natural runner who breaks tackles 


and doesn’t tire out. Steve Owens type. 
Runs straight up, follows blockers well. 
Good balance. Disappointing speed but 
you know he’ll lineup 14 games for you.” 

Bobby Moore (6' 2 ", 212): 

“Real breakaway threat with good 
size. Can be an exciting type like Lenny 
Moore. Excellent speed, good moves, 
soft hands. An individualist but worth 
the risk.” 

Jim Bertelsen (5 1 1', 198): 

"Outstanding balance and deceptive 
burst of speed. Durable. Great charac- 
ter, fine blocker and unexploited skills 
as a receiver. Goes 4.5 in the 40.” 

Johnny Musso (5' 1 1 196): 

“A complete football player. Fine sec- 
ond-effort runner. Lacks size and does 
not make up for it with speed but a win- 
ner and a goal-line runner. Can’t over- 
look.” 

Otis Armstrong (5' 11', 190): 

"Highly coachable and a potential 
Gale Sayers. Dedicated. Exceptional 
speed and moves. Can run for the dis- 
tance as well as catch. Next year’s sen- 
sation with help from his team.” 

Greg Pruitt (5' 9", 180): 

“Fastest starter and best gearshift in 
the country. Too small for running back 


Arkansas State's Harrell Is the big sleeper. 



in the old-fashioned sense but a game- 
breaker deluxe if you can get the ball to 
him. Might be tremendous receiver.” 

Jeff Kinney (6' 2', 210): 

“If he had real speed, it would be un- 
fair. Runs and catches. Fine athlete who 
could play quarterback if he had to. 
Won’t burn it up in the open field but 
is the Hornung-Gifford type who’ll beat 
you one way or another." 

Billy Taylor (5' 1 1 ', 200): 

“Flashy and hard to knock down be- 
cause of his build. Not all that fast but 
he runs under people. Good moves and 
terrific balance. A question about du- 
rability and ability to catch.” 

Calvin Harrell (6' I', 222): 

“Might be the best blocker in college 
today. A Dave Osborn type, durable, 
just a big old strong kid. Could use more 
speed, but powerful inside. A leader and 
hard worker. He’ll knock you down.” 

Lydell Mitchell (6', 200) and Franco 
Harris (6' 2'. 225): 

“Maybe the best tandem in the East 
since Davis and Blanchard. Mitchell has 
quick feet and strong legs. He’s a hun- 
dred-percenter and a game-breaker. Har- 
ris is the fastest of the big men. Has the 
physique and combined power and speed 
to be unbelievable. Both can block and 
catch as well as run." 

Woodrow Green (6' 1*. 190): 

“Super soph. Second in the WAC 100- 
yard dash last spring. Has everything, 
speed, size and moves. Epitome of the all- 
around back in terms of speed for the 
outside and hitting ability for the in- 
side. By his senior year, he could be the 
most wanted of all time." 

Or perhaps since Marinaro and Pruitt. 
That pair seems to be competing this 
year for more than the rushing title, for 
they are turning the Heisman Trophy 
derby into a two-man sprint with their 
continuously bewildering stats. 

It is no secret that Marinaro, far more 
than the newly prominent Pruitt, is think- 
ing Heisman. “Sure, I’d like to win it,” 
he says. “But 1 feel like I have to keep 
gaining 200 yards a game while every- 
body else drops down to 100.” 

Until at least a few runners do that — 
drop off and give the statisticians a rest — 
or until these stars move into the 
NFL, the biggest question of 1971 
will apparently have to go unanswered. 
Are the runners really this good, or is 
it a combination of the system and 
the circumstance? 

It could, of course, be both. ino 
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A BACK DOOR INTO THE BIG TIME 

Entering the game with hardship and dropout dispensations, a few rookies are staging a new version of how to 
succeed at pro basketball without the help of an aima mater: play now and study later by PETER CARRY 


Y oung Doctor Julius Winfield Erving 
Jr. began practicing in Virginia a 
mere two weeks ago. but the folks down 
in the Commonwealth are already might- 
ily impressed. "The Doctor is operating 
again tonight,” Richmond citizens will 
say with undisguised admiration. Or, 
"The Doctor reached deep into his bag 
for that one,” say his new fans from Tide- 
water when another of his specially 
blended shots gives them the lift they 
need. In fact. Doctor J., as his closest as- 
sociates call him, has handled his first 
few cases so ably that it is hard to be- 
lieve he is only 21 and largely untrained. 
He skipped the internship usually re- 
quired in his profession and, even more 
unusual, has yet to fulfill the prerequisites 
for a bachelor's degree. 

State laws being what they arc, the 
Doctor cannot legally practice, but that 
has not prevented him from making Vir- 
ginians feel good. Erving plays forward 
for the ABA Squires with the deft touch 
of a surgeon, the detachment of a psy- 
chiatrist and the diverse skills of a GP. 
His huge, strong hands enable him to 
palm rebounds, passes and dunks with 
an case previously displayed only by 
Connie Hawkins among noncenters. He 
is a high, hanging leapcr and a fast ball 
handler who might play guard — except 
that his rebounding, particularly on of- 
fense, is too valuable to allow him to 
move from the frontcourt. And perhaps 
the best — or the most — is yet to come, for 
Doctor J. is a mere stripling of 6' 6' 
who matter-of-factly explains that he will 
be 6' 8 " when he finally grows up, a 
scary prospect indeed for opponents who 
have already received his treatment: an 
average of 23 points and 17 rebounds 
in his first five pro games. 

Erving's bogus M.D. is a nickname 
from his days at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. Unfortunately for New Eng- 
landers his time there was far shorter 
than expected. Erving bypassed his final 
season of college eligibility to join the 
pros, and he now represents the best of 
an increasing number of undergrads — 

Starring as a Virginia Squire. Julius Erving 
is now a full-time pro and part-time student. 
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variously termed dropouts or hardship 
cases — who have done the same. Up in 
Cincinnati, for example, Utah State 
dropout Nate Williams has dropped in. 
which is certainly more of hardship 
for his former college than it is for Roy- 
al rooters. 

There is even a new drafting procedure 
for financially pressed college players 
who join the NBA or ABA without ful- 
filling the usual requirement that they be 
four years out of high school. And the 
NBA has a system to investigate such 
cases: it carefully checks the applicant’s 
claims, although it has never publicly 
spelled out its criteria for deciding wheth- 
er or not a player is a hardship case. Nei- 
ther league has disclosed how many ap- 
plications, if any. have been rejected. Six 
players have qualified for the unique 
NBA draft, and 1 1 others were approved 
under the ABA’s similar, “special cir- 
cumstance” waiver procedure. 

Most of the qualified players were then 
selected in separate September drafts, 
and Cincinnati got the N BA’s first pick- 
Williams. His situation was typical of 
the young draftees. “I was married and 
had a little boy," he says. ‘‘We were liv- 
ing off S93 a month, which is w'hat the 
NCAA allows, and I was in considerable 
debt around the community from my 
sophomore and junior years.” 

His case was declared to be legitimate 
and Williams was immediately renamed 
Nate Hardship after rolling into Cin- 
cinnati with a broad smile on his face, 
a three-quarter length leather coat 
draped over his shoulders and the gas 
pedal of a sleek, year-old Ford Thun- 
derbird under his foot. “I got the car 
from a bank,” explained Williams, blithe 
and balding though only 21. “A friend 
signed for me. I got it on a deferred pay- 
ment basis. If I hadn’t gotten a pro con- 
tract, the guy who signed would have 
been up a tree. He would have had to 
make the payments. It was a loan, not 
a gift. 1 have to pay for it with my own 
money." Williams’ buddy back in Utah 
presumably has climbed down from that 
tree since Hardship signed a contract 
for a reported S75.000. 

Two other hardship cases who arc al- 
ready proving themselves in the pros are 
former California Guard Phil Chenier, 
who started and scored 17 and 29 points 
in two games last week for Baltimore, 
and Atlanta's Tom Payne, the ex-Uni- 
versity of Kentucky sophomore center. 
Hawks' Coach Richie Guerin predicts 


that Payne will be a top pivotman. 

College coaches, understandably dis- 
tressed as the pros make off with their 
would-be All-Americas, argue that the 
leagues are luring players away from 
completing their education. But the first 
and most famous undergraduate signer, 
Spencer Haywood, resents being called a 
" dropout ” simply because he quit col- 
lege to turn pro two years ago. ‘‘Did you 
know that 87% of the pro players today 
don't have a degree?” he says of the col- 
lege system that often features four years 
of playing but not necessarily four years 
of learning. “Besides, I’m going to 
school in the off season.” 

Most of the other dropouts also as- 
sert that they intend to win their de- 
grees. Erving, who returned to the U. 
of Mass, last summer to continue as a 
marketing major, even has a special in- 
centive written into his contract: when 
he receives his diploma the Squires will 
pay him a SI 0,000 bonus. The same in- 
centive reward awaits Indiana's excep- 
tional rookie. George McGinnis, except 
that he claims it will be more money. 

It is something of a surprise that Er- 
ving. who with McGinnis turned pro dur- 
ing last year’s NBA- A BA war, was 
signed at all. It is doubtful that he could 


have qualified as a bona-fide “hardship” 
case, and, since his brief, brilliant ca- 
reer at college had gone almost unno- 
ticed outside New England, he was not 
considered heavy artillery in the bidding 
battle. Erving first was offered to the 
New York Nets, based in his birthplace, 
Hempstead, N.Y. But Nets Coach-Gen- 
eral Manager Lou Ca rnesecca turned 
down the deal, even though he knew Er- 
ving possessed extraordinary talent. “It 
was not a moral issue, it was a business 
issue," Carnesecca says. “I thought if 
we kept raiding the colleges we’d lose 
the free farm system they provide us. 
But if the same situation occurred 
again— I’d sign him." Erving’s agents 
next turned to Virginia, and that did it. 

“When I went to college, my prior- 
ities were school first, basketball sec- 
ond and other stuff third,” Erving says. 
“But, imperceptibly, they shifted. So, 
when 1 was confronted with the signing 
situation, 1 had to admit to myself that 
basketball meant more. When they asked 
me what 1 wanted and made an offer, I 
signed right away. Well, 1 called home 
first to make sure it was O.K." 

It was indeed O.K. for basketball 
fans in Virginia. The Doctor could be 
their cure-all. end 
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THIS POLISH JOKE IS 
ON THE BROWNS 

Denver shut out Cleveland, a victory due in part to a home-cooked 
Polish meal polished off by the Broncos' defensive line by TEX MAULE 


A ttribute the Denver Broncos’ shock- 
i ing 27-0 upset of the Cleveland 
Browns to a steaming platter of rancor, 
frustration and kielbassa. The Broncos, 
who had won only one game prior to 
last weekend, also defeated the Browns 
because they played better football. Both 
their lines dominated the Browns', and 
their two fine running backs, Floyd Lit- 
tle and Bob Anderson, ran so far through 
holes so big that the Cleveland defense 
will sink down in its seats when the mov- 
ies are shown. 

Don Horn, the young quarterback ac- 
quired by Denver from Green Bay, was 


given almost faultless protection by a 
Bronco line that supposedly had been 
weakened after losing Center Larry Ka- 
minski and Guard Sam Brunelli to in- 
juries. Kaminski, though, still contrib- 
uted to the Denver cause. Hobbling hap- 
pily about the dressing room with one 
leg in a cast, he stopped long enough to 
furnish an explanation for the aston- 
ishing prowess of the Bronco defense. 
Kaminski, it must be noted, is Polish, 
and his family lives in Cleveland. 

"Last night I took the line and Fred 
Forsberg, the middle linebacker, home 
for some good Polish cooking,” he said. 


"We had kielbassa [a Polish sausage], 
stuffed cabbage and city chicken, and 
they loved it. I guess it gave them a lit- 
tle more energy today, too." City chick- 
en, for those unfamiliar with Polish cook- 
ing, is not chicken at all but veal and 
pork chunks on a stick, breaded and 
roasted so it looks like a drumstick. 

More fuel was added to the Bronco 
cause by Art Modell, the Browns’ own- 
er. Long ago. during the merger nego- 
tiations between the two teams, Modell 
memorably said, "I don’t ever want to 
sec the Denver Broncos play in my sta- 
dium." Moreover, in 1967, after both 
Cleveland and Denver had drafted No- 
tre Dame Defensive Lineman Pete Du- 
ranko, Modell told him that he would 
regret it if he signed with Denver, since 
it was doubtful that the franchise would 
last. Before the game Duranko, who was 
injured earlier this season, reminded his 
teammates of M odell’s words. 

“We talked about the things he had 
said." one Bronco noted after the game. 
"It was no real big thing, but every- 
thing helps, doesn’t it?” 



The Denver frustration had come from 
a maddening scries of injuries and from 
the equally maddening treatment the 
club was getting from the Denver fans. 
“The bench in Denver is pretty close to 
the stands ,’’ Kaminski said. "You can’t 
believe the things they call us and the 
things they throw at us. I do some pub- 
lic relations work for the club, and I 
would try to tell people that it was be- 
cause of injuries, but they didn’t pay 
any attention. One guy listened to me, 
then he said, if I pay 50c for a bottle 
of milk. I expect a good bottle of milk. 
And when I pay S7.50 fora football tick- 
et, 1 expect a good football game.’ " 

When the game got to the field, the 
Broncos relied mainly upon a few simple 
running plays to beat the Browns. During 
the first half, which they entirely domi- 
nated, they marched 92 yards to their first 
touchdown using traps and an ofT-tacklc 
play called 46 or 47, depending upon 
which side of the line it is directed at. It 
worked equally well on both sides. The 
march lasted 10 minutes from the open- 
ing kickoff and consisted of 1 5 plays, only 
two of them passes. 

The touchdown came on the second 
of these, a fine call on third down at 
the Browns’ seven-yard line by Lou Sa- 
ban, the former Cleveland player who 
now coaches Denver. By the time the 
Broncos had reached the seven, the 
Brown defense had become so wary of 
the run that almost the entire team took 
the feint of the run, leaving only one 
man to try to handle Tight End Billy 
Masters, who caught the ball in the cor- 
ner of the end zone. 

That drive set the tone for the game, 
especially when it became apparent that 
the Denver defense was going to be as 
tough as the offense. An 11-play, 67- 
yard march made it 1 4-0 midway through 
the second quarter, with Bob Anderson 
smashing the last six yards through the 
crumbling Cleveland line. 

Forsbcrg, fortified by city chicken and 
kielbassa, accounted for the third Den- 
ver touchdown two plays later. Drifting 
back into zone coverage, he picked off 
a Bill Nclsen pass intended for Tight 
End Milt Morin and returned it 40 yards 
for the score. The unfortunate Nclsen 
fumbled as soon as the Browns got the 
ball back, and Denver’s Dave Costa rc- 


Ly/e A/zado's tackle of Leroy Kelly typifies 
Bronco defense which held Browns to 60 yards. 


covered on the Cleveland 13. This time 
the Broncos settled for a field goal just 
as the half ended. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
one-sided half. Denser gained 234 yards, 
Cleveland 21, with only one yard rush- 
ing compared to Denver’s 159. The har- 
ried Nclsen completed only two passes 
and was twice dumped for losses while 
attempting to pass. 

It is to the credit of the Browns that 
the club made the second half respect- 
able, holding Denver to one field goal. 
The offense did not do that much more, 
but the defense limited Denver to half 
the yardage it had gained in the first 
two periods. 

The loss did not cost Cleveland first 
place in its division and, for that mat- 
ter. it is unlikely to cost the club the di- 
vision title. The Browns are still a game 
in front, and are a much better team 
than they appeared to be on this wet 
and miserable afternoon. 

"I think they took us too lightly,’’ 
one Denver veteran said. “You could 
tell when we were warming up that they 
figured us to be nothings. I don't think 
they’ll figure us that way anymore." 

Even with this loss the Browns have 
had a surprisingly successful season, due 
in large measure to having assumed the 
personality of their new head coach. Nick 
Skorich, who succeeded the mild-man- 
nered Blanton Collier this year. Skorich 
is hard-bitten, with the blocky battered 
face of a man w ho once played guard in 
the single wing, which he did under Jock 
Sutherland on the Pittsburgh Stcclcrs in 
the late '40s and early '50s. Skorich had 
been an assistant to Collier for seven 
years before taking charge — four years as 
the defensive coach and three in charge of 
the offense. But when Collier retired, 
Skorich immediately set about casting 
the club in his sterner, more aggressive 
mold. 

“Football is a physical game," he ex- 
plained last week. “I resented the fact 
that people did not consider the Browns 
a physical team. So we started even be- 
fore training camp to make this a tough- 
er club. I sent the players running and 
strength programs to follow before they 
came to camp, and then, during camp, 
we had more contact than we have had 
in previous years. If you’re going to hit 
in a game, you have to hit in practice, 
and that’s what we do. We even have 
physical contact during the week after 
the season starts. I also believe in scrim- 


maging the best against the best," Skor- 
ich went on. “I mean, our No. 1 of- 
fensive unit against the No. 1 defense. 
They learn from each other. So far, it 
seems to be working. At least we’re a 
lot more physical and we haven’t backed 
off against any team we have played, as 
we sometimes did in the past." 

The players have taken to Skorich’s 
ways. He is a strict man but a fair one. 
When the club came on the field the 
morning before the Denver game for a 
45-minute drill on special teams, the cap- 
tains, Linebacker Jim Houston and Run- 
ning Back Leroy Kelly, ran their warm- 
up lap clockw ise, but the rest of the club, 
as a put-on, went in the other direction. 
When they finished, Skorich smiled and 
said. “That lap was on you. Now take an- 
other the right way." There was no grum- 
bling as they dutifully trotted off. 

Skorich has the team do a scries of 40- 
yard wind sprints after every practice, 
except on Saturday. “We do it when 
they’re tired to teach them discipline and 
give them the ability to go hard at the 
end of a tough game, when they will 
also be tired," he said. “We aren't let- 
ting down late in the game now." 

Indeed, the only weak fourth period 
the Browns have had this season was 
against the Oakland Raiders, when they 
gave up 24 points in the first of their 
two losses. 

Aside from more aggression and more 
endurance. Skorich attributes the 
Browns’ 4-and-2 record to the continuing 
good health of Nclsen, the rapid de- 
velopment of the defensive line and the 
additional speed in the defensive back- 
field provided by Corncrbacks Ben Davis 
and Clarence Scott, who was the No. I 
draft choice this year. 

Nclsen, a cocky, positive man whose 
career has been interrupted by knee op- 
erations more often than Joe Namath's, 
is a master at reading defenses and call- 
ing the appropriate audible. “He’s also 
good at completing our pattern passes.” 
Skorich said. “He gets the ball to the 
right man at the right time, just when 
the defense gives him the opening." 

He completed only six passes against 
Denver, but it was not a typical per- 
formance. At any rate, Skorich now has 
a secret weapon. He is of Eastern Eu- 
ropean descent, too, and it should not 
be hard for him to get the recipe for 
city chicken, stuffed cabbage and kicl- 
bassa, although it’s doubtful he’ll get it 
from Kaminski's parents. end 
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MUD FLIES ALL OVER THE TRACK 


Racing cringes before a new scandal as horse and pro football owner Ralph Wilson and two trainers are suspended 
for dealings with a shadowy figure. But NFL Commissioner Pete Roze/le sees no wrong by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


R alph C. Wilson Jr., mullimillionaire 
businessman and owner of a thor- 
oughbred racing stable and pro football's 
Buffalo Bills, picked uneasily at his lunch 
one day last week in a Manhattan ho- 
tel. "This is the most distressing week 
I've ever had,” he said. "I never be- 
lieved a thing like this could happen. I 
would give away everything I have to 
charity and go to work for S50 a week 
to clear my name in this thing. I can't 
live under this cloak of suspicion." 

The cloak over Wilson was his 30- 
day suspension by the New York State 
Racing Commission for his dealings with 



Ralph Wilson was sot down for 30 days. 


Long Island's new Great Gatsby, Ralph 
Libutti, alias Bob Prcsti. alias several 
other names, a soi-disant horse broker 
deemed by racing authorities an unde- 
sirable who recently surrendered to the 
FBI on a charge of unlawful flight to 
avoid prosecution for issuing a check 
without sufficient funds. Also suspended 
for 30 days for fraudulent dealings with 
Prcsti (to use the name he now employs) 
are two w'ell-known trainers, John Cam- 
po and George Poole. The commission 
also charged Poole, who trains for C.V. 
Whitney, with placing bets for Presti. 
Another owner, Frank J. Caldwell, was 
told to show cause why his license should 
not be revoked. Along with Wilson and 
Prcsti. Caldwell owned a piece of the 
horse Jim French, a prerace favorite 
for this year’s Kentucky Derby. 

Many horsemen regard the 30-day sus- 
pensions as outrageously lenient, and no 
one agreed more than Wilson, who said 
that if the charges against him were true 
“They should throw me out of racing 
for life.” Admitting to what he called 
"two careless mistakes," Wilson main- 
tained he was innocent of attempted 
fraud, and he spent most of last week se- 
creted at the Regency Hotel. Occasion- 
ally he left the hotel to undergo ques- 
tioning by NFL Commissioner Pete Ro- 
zelle. Curiously, the NFL was originally 
loath to investigate Wilson's dealings 
with Prcsti, who is known to have a num- 
ber of mob associates. Twice in early Sep- 
tember agents of the Thoroughbred Rac- 
ing Protective Bureau asked the NFL 
to contact them about the case, but no 
one from Rozelle's office ever did. Only 
last week, after Wilson's suspension, did 
the NFL show signs of interest, and at 
week's end Rozcllc absolved Wilson of 
any "conduct detrimental to football" 
following a voluntary, two-hour poly- 
graph test. 

The Prcsti case goes far beyond Ralph 
Wilson, whose proclaimed naivete is 
somewhat difficult for many to accept. 
It is not only unsettling for football, it 


could develop into a scandal that would 
force the overhaul of the New York State 
Racing Commission, a body widely re- 
garded as timid and inept. 

Innumerable horsemen have been in- 
volved with the mysterious Prcsti, a lav- 
ish host who, in the words of one train- 
er, "splashed vintage wine around like 
it was Coca-Cola," cither in his SI 00,000 
house in Muttontown or in the Villa 
Pierre restaurant in Glen Cove. Names 
keep popping up. and racetrackcrs are 
running scared. Jack Price, who owns 
the Dorchester Equine Preparatory 
School in Ocala, Fla., hemmed and 
hawed when asked about Presti and said 
he would have to check his records. Lat- 
er Price's secretary said those records 
disclosed no mention of Presti. It was 
not until an old friend of Price’s called 
him that he admitted he had been car- 
ing for three of Prcsii's horses horses 
purchased by C'ampo for Caldwell at 
the exclusive Kccncland summer sales. 

Presti himself is anything but a fu- 
gitive in hiding. In the course of a se- 
ries of telephone calls to Sports Illus- 
trated. he vowed. "I’m going to blow 
the lid off racing, and that includes 16 
members of the Jockey Club. [Racing] 
is as phony as a Walt Disney produc- 
tion." Denying membership in the Mafia 
("Don't make me look like no banana," 
he warned). Prcsti made light of his ar- 
rest by the FBI. The charge, he claimed, 
is "phony," and he said he was released 
in his own recognizance. And he dis- 
missed several past arrests in New Jer- 
sey and California as "ridiculous, lu- 
dicrous,” stating he had never been con- 
victed or spent a day in jail. Referring 
to a 1954 case in Union City, N.J.. w here 
he was pinched for conspiracy to com- 
mit robbery. Prcsti said. "All it was was 
a card game that resulted in fisticuffs. 
This guy said I was trying to rob him. 
He lived next door. Would I rob a guy 
who lives next door?" 

For "business reasons" and "because 
1 look like a Prcsti," he uses this name 
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in racing, where he has been a dealer in 
horses for the past three years. “I don't 
like racing," Presti said. "Racing is a 
sucker's game. You can only make mon- 
ey buying and selling.’’ He is not li- 
censed by the racing commission to own 
racehorses, and sees no reason to ob- 
tain such a license. (According to the 
TRPB. Presti, as Nicholas Spadea. an- 
other alias, was refused an owner's li- 
cense in 196 8 and has been barred from 
state tracks since then.) Oddly enough, 
Presti probably would not have come 
to public attention had it not been for 
the success of Jim French, which he 
bought from Wilson last year. 

Wilson and Presti began dealing in 
the spring of 1970. "I had never met 
this man," Wilson said. "He called me 
and mentioned some important names 
in racing." Presti purchased several hors- 
es from Wilson, who made out bills of 
sale to Toni Mcnzella, Presti’s niece, and 
George Poole, the trainer. "A horse 
could run only if somebody had a li- 
cense." Wilson said, "and I figured the 
commission or racing authorities would 
check it out." Wilson was wrong, and 
as a result of these sales the commission 
charged him with assisting Presti. "an 
unlicensed person, in concealing his ow n- 
ership." In Wilson's sale— and partial 
repurchase of Jim French after the horse 
began winning — the commission accused 
him of concealing a partnership with 
Presti and Caldwell. "I admit to a care- 
less mistake." Wilson said. "I should 
have filed a partnership agreement. Not 
having had partners in horses. I didn't 
know about this." Wilson said the com- 
mission was incorrect in stating he dealt 
with Caldwell in the sale and partial re- 
purchase of Jim French. "I dealt only 
with Presti." said Wilson. 

Wilson had been Presti's dinner guest 
in Muttontown and at the Villa Picric, 
but claimed he was no social friend. Once 
Wilson spent the night at Presti’s be- 
cause "he lived way out on Long Is- 
land " "Once, huh?" Presti scoffed. "He 
spent the night here three times, but I 
guess three times would make us friends. 

I was very close to Ralph Wilson. Hv- 
ery day for a year he called me three 
times a day, sometimes at 2 a.m." 

Other guests of Presti included Poole 
("greatest guy I've ever met at a race- 
track." said Presti): Campo ("he broke 
bread w ith my family and was better than 
a friend." but Campo denied even know- 
ing Presti to the TRPB); Frank Wright, 


who formerly trained for Wilson ("a 
very dear friend"). and Dr. Mark (Mike) 
Gerard, a veterinarian ("he stayed at 
my house for a whole week — would you 
call that friends?”). Dr. Gerard termed 
himself only an acquaintance, adding. 
"A lot of people were friendly [w ith Pres- 
ti). including Jockey Club members." 

At home in Muttontown. Presti was 
a most entertaining host. A guest re- 
called that Presti began an evening's 
chitchat by offhandedly recounting how 
he had once hidden S25.000 in cash in 
the oven unbeknownst to his wife, who 
then proceeded to bake a cake while 
the 25 grand went up in smoke. Asked 
about the incident. Presti denied it. He 
explained that people might have con- 
fused it with the week he went around 
with S25.000 in a briefcase "in case I 
had to make bond money." But Presti 
is known for carrying tidy sums about 
with him. On other occasions. Presti 
would rail against trainers and vets who 
were trying to get from him under-the- 
table commissions on horse deals. For 
the most part, however, dinners at Mut- 
tontown and the Villa Pierre were fes- 
tive. At the latter, a Miss Donna Hill- 
man looked after the favors for guests. 
Presti said Miss Hillman had served as 
his secretary. She is now a licensed ap- 
prentice jockey. 

Not everyone remains friends. Presti 
allowed that he no longer speaks to Cam- 
po. who acted as one of his secret agents 
in claiming and buying horses, because 
Campo believed a "kid named Carmine" 
who told Campo "I had a S5.000 con- 
tract out to kill Campo." More in sor- 
row than anger. Presti added, "The fact 
that Campo believed Carmine made him 
very small to me. Now if anyone knocks 
Campo off. I did it." Last Wednesday 
afternoon, apparently unconcerned 
about cither getting bumped off or the 
rules of his suspension, Campo was seen 
at his barn at Belmont Park. 

As Presti saw it, his downfall was 
caused because he is not "high society - - 
we're not Paul Mellon." He claimed he 
was only doing what comes naturally in 
racing. "Sixty percent of the stake hors- 
es running arc pieced off and got un- 
licensed partners in them." he said. "For 
monetary reasons. Not that they couldn't 
get a license if they wanted to. Take a 
guy like Bill Levin [owner of Bold Rea- 
son). He spent S2 million on horses and 
put them under the name of Sarah Hall, 
But he never had a big horse like I did 


[Jim French), that attracted attention. 
Then he found her fooling around and 
he put the horses in his own name just 
like that. Nobody questioned how he 
got the horses. The TRPB couldn't track 
an elephant in the snow." Presti says he 
now owns two horses, a 2-year-old filly 
appropriately named Heist and a young- 
er full brother to Jim French. 

As Presti secs it. the TRPB has ha- 
rassed him. He said that five minutes be- 
fore Angel Cordero was to ride Jim 
French in the Belmont. TRPB agents 
made Cordero strip while they searched 
him for electric batteries and buzzers. 
"They even followed him to the bath- 
room." Presti went on. "and we lose by 
one-fifth of a second because Cordero is 
so upset he’s watching Canonero and 
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Ralph Libutti was arrested as a disorderly per- 
son in 1966, but the case was not prosecuted. 

doesn't realize that Canonero is dead. 
When the race is over. Cordero holds up 
his arms as if to show the TRPB. ‘See. I 
haven’t got any batteries!' " 

Improbable as it may seem. Presti 
plans to call a press conference and an- 
nounce a S2 million "suitcase," his word 
for lawsuit, against the NYRA and the 
TRPB for defamation of character. Not 
so improbable is the prospect of a thor- 
ough investigation of the Presti matter 
by the racing commission. Unfortunately 
for the betting public, concerned horse- 
men and the sport itself, the politically 
appointed commission has not in recent 
years been close enough to racing to 
know what is going on end 


S am Posey's Jackie Stewart dream oc- 
curs over and over again and it is al- 
ways the same. "The dream is in very 
bright color," says Posey. "He is driv- 
ing his light blue Matra over on the 
right and I’m on the left, but I don't 
know what I'm driving. We are on a race- 
track, not a specific one, and on both 
sides arc fields tilled with yellow flow- 
ers. We race and race and neither edges 
ahead of the other. The track gets more 
and more difficult and we both sink low- 
er into our cockpits. And when I look 
over at him and he looks back at me. 
we arc both very tired and we each de- 
spair of ever gaining any advantage on 
the other or of ever doing all the turns 
quite properly. 

"It just gets more and more exhaust- 
ing until finally I wake up and I'm ab- 
solutely drained. 

"Actually, it’s rather symbolic, be- 
cause the problem of just driving your 
car as fast as you can, and then the prob- 
lem of beating an opponent arc the two 
struggles that are always present in mo- 
tor racing.” 

When Sam Posey holds court, right 
hand on hip and left foot turned out, 
his cream-white driving suit looking for 
all the world like a Joshua Reynolds 
painting of some forgotten 18th century 
lord, and speaks in that peculiar man- 
ner known as New England Lockjaw, 
one cannot but hope that some day Po- 
sey will realize his lifetime ambition and 
win the world driving championship. If 
he docs not. that will deprive the world 
of one super interview. 

The fact that Pose)' wants so desper- 
ately to win the most important title in 
motor sports is not unusual, but his will- 
ingness to articulate his goals at the first 
sight of a ballpoint, as well as verbalize 
about all other aspects of his racing, is. 
Most drivers tend to give voice to such 
aspirations only in the dark privacy of 
their own minds, if at all. Even to dream 
of racing with Stewart brings shivers to 
the spine: to talk openly about follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Fangio, Clark 
and all the rest is simply not done. 

Except Sam Posey docs it, and has 
done it right from the beginning. This, 
plus the fact that he is a moderately 
wealthy young man. has given him. as 
they say in other industries, a high pro- 
file and a reputation somewhat beyond 


Sam Posey is not the best racing driver on earth, but he has the 
loftiest dreams-about which he speaks at the click of a ballpoint 

‘NOW, WHEN / AM 
WORLD CHAMPION 

by KIM CHAPIN 


what his accomplishments on the race- 
track might otherwise warrant. It has 
caused a certain amount of resentment 
among his peers, who sometimes feel 
that he exaggerates his talents and who 
consider his frequent monologues per- 
haps the sign of an inflated ego. 

Occasionally in the past this worried 
Posey, but never for long. "I always 
felt justified,” he says, "because I felt 
with such certainty that I would become 
a top driver. Just for once people would 
be gelling in on the development of a 
driver instead of cashing in only after 
the driver’s ability became obvious to 
everybody.” 

One strange side effect of all this is to 
make it seem that Posey has been around 
forever. He only began racing in 1965, 
shortly before his 2 1st birthday, and dur- 
ing that season and the following five 
he moved erratically through the var- 
ious classifications — from Formula Vs 
to Formula Juniors to Formula A ma- 
chines only slightly less sophisticated 
than the Formula I cars themselves, and 
from small-displacement sports cars to 
the five-liter Trans-American Pony cars 
to the unlimited-displacement Group 
Seven monsters of the Canadian-Amcr- 
ican Challenge Cup Series and the now- 
disbanded U.S. Road Racing Circuit. 
There were even forays with Indianap- 
olis-type cars, both on oval tracks and 
on road courses. 

He won occasionally— a Trans-Am in 
’69, two Formula As in ’69 and one in 
’71, and several sports car events — but 
though he always seemed to run well 
and interestingly, he really did nothing 
to make people stand up and take no- 
tice. However, if he has not yet achieved 
that sudden leap to greatness (one thinks 
of Mario Andretti at Indianapolis in 1965 
or Jochen Rindt in Europe in 1970, the 


year of his championship and death), 
his career has at least been proceeding 
apace. At 27 he can be safely placed 
among the top two dozen active road 
racers in the world, which is not bad com- 
pany, and it is quite possible that be- 
fore he is through he will join the hand- 
ful of Americans— Phil Hill, Dan Gur- 
ney. Mario Andretti and, back in 1921, 
Jimmy Murphy— ever to win a Grand 
Prix. Only Hill, of course, has won the 
world championship. 

Posey has made his most lasting im- 
pression in the long-distance events of 
the Manufacturers’ Cup Series, mostly 
with Ferraris of Luigi Chinetti’s North 
American Racing Team, a Connecticut 
operation once removed from the main 
FcrrarifactorycfTort in Modena. In races 
such as Daytona, Sebring and Le Mans, 
where the physical and mental attrition 
of the drivers is nearly as great as the me- 
chanical attrition of the cars, it quickly 
became apparent that Posey could not 
only give his cars a solid ride, but was 
that rare driver who could actually add 
personality to a sway bar or describe 
an "incident" in such a way that you al- 
most wanted to experience the carnage 
yourself. 

For example, at Le Mans in 1969 Po- 
sey co-drove a Chinetti Ferrari that Mas- 
ten Gregory and Jochen Rindt had driv- 
en to victory four years earlier. "It was 
an antique then," says Posey. "In the 
middle of the night after I had just tak- 
en over from my co-driver. Tcodoro 
Zeccoli of Milan, I arrived at the kink 
near the end of the Mulsannc Straight 
and all of a sudden everything I could 
see was pink, like pink cotton candy. 
What happened was that a car four or 
five hundred yards ahead of me had gone 
around the kink and crashed in the fog, 
and the explosion had permeated the 
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fog. had gone all through it. Ii was the 
damndest effect. Anyway, I came around 
the corner and couldn't sec where any- 
one was. stood on the brakes as hard as 
possible, got the car stopped and re- 
alized. 'Oh my God. now I'm gonna be 
hit from behind.' Ha ha. I jumped out 
of the car and over the guardrail and 
went off into the woods a bit and no- 
ticed that the driver. Udo Schulz, was 
wandering around in the woods, burned 
slightly and in shock. Schutz' car had 
split open in the crash and he had rolled 
and bounced down the road for some 
time after the accident. I could sec that 


the course workers were very bravely 
running into the middle of the track to 
grapple with the burning car in an ef- 
fort to get to Schutz. who of course 
wasn't there. So I rushed Schulz over 
to the guardrail and shouted to the work- 
ers to show that he was all right. He sur- 
vived that accident completely intact — 
and was killed a week later. 

”1 was in the midst of telling this 
story as dramatically as I possibly could 
at a cocktail party on one occasion w hen 
David Hobbs said, 'Well, I believe I 
can top that. Schutz was about 10 feet 
away from me when we went into the 


turn. The entire crash developed in slow 
motion no more than 20 or 30 feet away 
from me, and for a while Schutz was 
bouncing down the road like a Ping- 
Pong ball about 15 feet off my left front 
fender.'" 

The next Lc Mans provided even more 
grist for Posey’s imaginative mill, and 
was probably the most emotionally dev- 
astating 24 hours in his life. For the 
first lime Posey learned that something 
on a racetrack could defeat him — pass- 
ing in the rain at night. 

"That's still working on me." he says. 
"I couldn't make those outside blind 
passes in the spray at 150 niph knowing 
the woods were there. I would have been 
so scared my arms would have seized 
up and I couldn't have turned the wheel. 
I have since rationalized part of the prob- 
lem away, but if someone had said right 
then. "All right. I’ll pay you a million dol- 
lars to race w ith Vic Elford or Pedro Ro- 
driguez. say. for the next lap.' 1 couldn't 
have done it. They were that much fast- 
er than I was." 

That particular race was used by Steve 
McQueen as the background for his mov- 
ie. Lc Mans, and to those critics (in- 
cluding Sam's girl friend) who thought 
there was too much blood in the film, 
Posey says there was not enough. 

"I know how dangerous the situation 
was." he says. "At one point there were 
four fires burning around the track. In 
a car the windshield wipers arc going, 
the windows are almost fogged up. the 
interior lights arc blinking, you round a 
turn with the rain slanting down in front 
of your headlights— and here's this flam- 
ing w reek. You just see parts of the car — 
elements of the front wheel, the side of 
the car. the color of it. maybe and since 
you only catch a glimpse it becomes a 
suggestion of horror. Then you're drift- 
ing out into the night again with only 
the lights stabbing in the dark. 

"When I would finish my hour and 
get into the little trailer behind the pits 
1 would break out into the proverbial 
cold sweat and be absolutely sure I was 
going to be killed the next time out in 
the car. that I just wasn't going to sur- 
vive the race and that 1 was going to 
die absolutely alone. I was there with- 
out any relatives, without any friends 
who knew me closely. For the first 12 
hours of the race I had made a great jour- 
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ncy mentally, but it seemed to take years 
and years, as though I were living some 
kind of other life and traveling miles 
and miles down some kind of endless 
journey to no end— that's from Eliot. 
And somehow the fact that no one was 
there to realize it or to understand what 
was going on just prior to the time I 
would be killed really upset me. It prob- 
ably kept me alive." 

At the end of the 1970 season Posey 
made the most important decision of 
his racing career. Five years earlier he 
had allied himself with Ray Caldwell, a 
Massachusetts native who became his 
friend, driving coach and car builder, and 
who had had a part in nearly every Po- 
sey racing venture. Now Posey decided 
that lie and Caldwell had been a bad 
match from the start, mainly because 
the older man had been unable to in- 
still in Posey the supreme sclf-conlidencc 
that every young driver needs. 

According to Posey, Caldwell would 
come to him before a race and say, "I 
know we haven't got the best car and I 
know you're not the best driver. But I 
know you want to win and that you're 
a hard trier, so do your best." 

"He never questioned that I tried 
hard," says Posey, "but somehow no- 
body likes to lie known just as a hard 
trier.* 

So they split. Caldwell's company 
eventually closed shop, and Posey signed 
to drive the 1971 Formula A circuit in 
a Surtecs-C hevrolct prepared by Champ 
Carr. Inc., an amalgam of Doug Chainp- 
lin, an Oklahoma manufacturer, and 
Fred Carrillo, a Southern California 
racing-parts maker. For the first time 
in Posey's career, really, the burden 
of performance was entirely on his 
own shoulders. 

In the eight races of the Formula A 
Continental championship. Posey won 
just once (David Hobbs won live events 
and the series title), but he qualified on 
the pole three times, in the front row 
for all eight, and always turned in a 
solid drive. He also won a United States 
Auto Club road race at Kent, Wash., 
and in general enjoyed the most sub- 
stantial season of his career. So sub- 
stantial, in fact, that he landed a spon- 
sorship of around SI 00.000 from Delta 
Tires of Los Angeles for the 1972 For- 
mula A season, and an offer of a prom- 
ising ride for the 1972 USAC Triple 
Crown events. In addition, by midscason 
there were strong rumors that he would 


make his Formula I debut at the U.S. 
Grand Prix in either a car prepared by 
Ken Tyrell, the genius behind Stewart's 
phenomenal success, or one from the 
Team Surtees shop. 

The Surtees ride materialized, and al- 
though the car broke down after 15 laps 
Posey could say, "I am happy with the 
progress I've made in the first seven 
years." 

Still, there arc detractors. A close 
friend said. "He has these tremendous 
lapses of concentration, lapses that a 
driver at his stage should have elim- 
inated. Mechanical failure is always a 
possibility, and the odds of getting hurt 
just because of that arc bad enough, 
but when you add brain fade. . . 

Posey, however, looks forward to a 
full Grand Prix effort, if not by next 
year, then certainly by 1973 or '74. When- 
ever it happens, lie'll be more than ready. 

"It's like being admitted to the best 
school," Posey says. "I've gone to the 
Can-Am school and the Formula A 
school. In the Formula A school I'm a 
teacher. Hobbs is as good a driver as 1 
am. but no better in any way. and I 
haven't been able to learn from him. I 
would like to go to the Formula I school 
and be a pupil again. 

"Then every weekend I could race 
Stewart. Admittedly. I won't be wheel 
to wheel with him. I will be passed in 
practice and lapped in the race, but I 
will sec his technique and I will learn 
from him. I would expect that 1 already 
do some things better than lie docs. My 
task would be to find out what I don't 
do as well and at least bring those things 
up to his level. Then I'll know I can 
race with him. and maybe beat him and 
have my turn at the top." 

Given the strange financial structure 
of Grand Prix racing, in which all but 
the top half-dozen drivers buy their rides 
from constructors and then must scram- 
ble for sponsors or backers or turn to 
their ow n bankroll to defray the SI 00,000 
or so yearly tab, Posey could probably 
be a Grand Prix regular today. But that 
is not the way Posey wants to go. 

“It’s a question of honor and pres- 
tige," he says. "I want my entrance into 
Grand Prix racing to be pure. 1 want 
someone else to pay for all of it. They 
should." 

It could be said of Sam Posey that lie 
was born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
and a steering wheel in his hands. As 
far as Posey is concerned, the less said 


about the silver spoon the better. One 
of Posey's grandfathers was for a time 
the general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; the other was a prominent 
businessman w ho many years ago turned 
down the chance to participate in the 
early development of a fledgling enter- 
prise called International Business Ma- 
chines. (Sam never knew his father. A 
Navy lieutenant during World War II, 
he was killed in a Kamikaze attack on 
the second morning of the Okinawa in- 
vasion while aboard a troop carrier. Sev- 
eral years later Sam's mother was re- 
married, to Dr. William Moore, a New 
York surgeon.) 

As in the case of another American 
driver with access to wealth, Peter Rev- 
son of the Rex Ion family, Posey's money, 
while contributing to that high profile, 
has tended to detract from his repu- 
tation as a driver. This was especially 
true during the first four years of his ca- 
reer. when it was rumored that his rac- 
ing ventures were being financed large- 
ly by a $500,000 inheritance. The rumor 
was true. 

"It was very much a two-sided thing," 
says Posey. "On the plus side was the 
obvious advantage of being able to buy 
the cars and hire the people I wanted. 
On the debit side was the fact that rac- 
ing has a great many playboys and dil- 
ettantes. and it was very difficult to make 
people realize 1 wasn't in that category. 
In a sense I gasc up a way of life, real- 
ly, to go racing. I gase up the chance to 
xacation endlessly on beautiful beaches, 
buy neat cars, own a house and that 
sort of thing." 

When he was 14. Posey's family took 
him on a trip to Europe. In the train sta- 
tion at Edinburgh he picked up a book 
called Challenge Me the Race, the bi- 
ography of Mike Hawthorn, who was 
on the brink of his Grand Prix cham- 
pionship year. If there was a turning 
point in Posey's life, that was it. He 
says lie read the book "300 million 
times" and he for sure became a full- 
fledged, teen-age racing historian; he 
compiled a motor sports library of some 
300 volumes. 

Much of his time before 1965 was 
spent fantasizing about how 1 lie would 
finally get behind the wheel. Having sur- 
vived Buckley, a private grade school 
in New York City ("It took a really 
great teacher working very hard to bring 
anything out"), he prepped at The Gun- 
nery in Washington. Conn, because of 
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“While my policy helps 
protect my income, 
some of my premiums 
are invested in 
the Empire State!" 

That's right, the Empire State. 
Because he got a piece of the 
Rock along with his Prudential 
Income Protection Policy. 
Owning a piece of the Rock 
means we make investments 


with his premiums — in real 
estate, among other things. 

Investments that strengthen 
the economy and can help 
pay dividends to keep his 
insurance costs down . 

This young man's insurance 
can help protect 
his income 
when he's unable 
to work due to 
sickness or injury. 


Ask a Prudential agent what 
proper income protection 
can mean to your financial 
security. 

Ask him about building it on a 
piece of the Rock. 

Prudential 

Health Insurance 





Extraordinary 


car. 


We purposely designed an 
extraordinary car for people 
who don’t want a car like 
everybody else’s. 

The 1972 Buick Riviera. 

With extraordinary 
features. Extraordinary comfort. 

Like AccuDrive, our 
unique suspension system. It 
has forward steering stability 
that helps you ride smoothly 


and securely even when the 
road is rugged or crosswinds 
are heavy. 

Along with the front 
power disc brakes a special 
valve in Riviera’s braking system 
adds even more smoothness by 
proportioning the braking force 
evenly from front to rear. 

To help keep the air 
clean, we’ve added an air 
injection reactor which burns 
pollutants in the engine rather 
than emitting them to the 
outside air. This also gives us 


smooth engine operation. 

Test drive a new Riviera 
soon. Compare it to your 
present car. In ride. In handling. 
In braking. In everything. We 
think you’ll find that there just 
isn’t any comparison. 

And when you get 
behind the wheel, be assured of 
this: you’re not driving a copy 
of anything. 


1972 Buick Riviera. Something to believe in. 


SAM POSEY rontinufd 


its art department and for college chose 
the Rhode Island School of Design, from 
which he was graduated cum luude. 

At 14, Posey weighed 250 pounds. To- 
day he has slimmed down to an even 200. 
spread over a 6' I " frame. He lives by 
himself in San Juan Capistrano, Calif., 
not far from the Summer White House, 
the Champ Carr shop and the Pacific. 
His five-room apartment is furnished 
with a stereo, a filing cabinet, a desk 
and a bed. Nothing else. In that setting 
he talked recently about his professional 
debut in 1965 — after conversing for 
hours about everything else. Though six 
years have passed, that first race seems 
to summarize his entire career, past, pres- 
ent and future. 

Probably rarely in racing history has 
someone come into his first race with 
so much prior knowledge about motor 
sports, and with so much hope and an- 
ticipation." he said. "Right from the be- 
ginning I was thinking about and hop- 
ing about someday being world cham- 
pion. My mother tells me that for three 


or four hours prior to the race I was vir- 
tually out of my mind with some kind 
of shock from the tension building up. 
The tension was so great that when I 
started the race, although I was perfectly 
familiar with driving on that track when 
it was more or less empty. I suddenly no- 
ticed there were all these other cars all 
over the place, and 1 thought. ‘God, this 
is difficult.' I kept thinking that through 
the first third of the first turn, then I no- 
ticed another car bobble and thought, 
‘Oh, but he's making a mistake. I can 
capitalize on that. This isn’t so bad after 
all.' Between the first and second turn I 
thought, ‘I believe I've got the measure of 
all these drivers. I wonder what class I 
should go into next?' Then we went 
around the upper part of the course and 1 
was thinking about w hat I would write in 
my autobiography after I became world 
champion. Talk about race drivers hav- 
ing a compressed life, this was it. 

"Down the front straight 1 was third. 
I had started fourth and passed one guy, 
but the two ahead of me seemed to get 


away a little bit and a tinge of panic set 
in. ‘I'd better get in the lead now,’ I 
thought. ‘Time to lead the race.' We went 
through the first two turns again and 
through the Esses, but they seemed to 
be still getting away and I thought. ’I’ve 
gotta do it.' So I just headed off across 
the grass. They were going around there . 
and I was going straight over here . across 
the grass. Incredible move. 

"The car didn’t crash, but it popped 
out of gear and bounced around so much 
that I wound up about 16th at the end 
of that lap. And then this incredible de- 
pression overtook me because I could 
see I wasn't going to win the race. Af- 
ter that I drove as steadily and as well 
as I could and wound up fourth, al- 
most third. That was the first little piece 
of maturing.” 

The race was at Lime Rock. Conn, and 
Posey's car was a Formula V. an open- 
w heel racer powered by a 45-horsepower 
Volkswagen engine with a top speed of 
maybe 100 mph. Think w hat Sam will say 
in the year of his championship. two 



If you can’t 
answer the call of 
the honkers today... 

TIMBERLINE® 

instead 



If you love the feeling you get 
when you're out there ... the 
clean air. the fresh smell, 
the exhilaration . . . and 
you would like to have 
that feeling every day. 
reach for Timberline 
after shave or cologne. 
Timberlme's rugged, re- 
freshing scent will make 
you feel like you're in the 
great outdoors . . . indoor 
Timberlme after shave, 
cologne, soap, 
deodorants and 
gift sets from 
S2.50 Also 
in plastic for travel. 
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A PRIDE OF LIONS IN CATTLE 


I t’s the last stop before you plunge 
headlong into cattle country, a Sin- 
clair Lewis-type community with street 
after street of modest white frame hous- 
es shaded by ancient pecan and walnut 
trees. 

Brownwood, Texas, with its tall 
church spires and Rcbckah Lodge rum- 
mage sales and monthly 'rasslin' match- 
es and a small college campus which 
has known neither violence nor nation- 
wide notoriety, is but 16 miles removed 
from the geographical center of the state 
of Texas. There is a recently completed 
school for wayward girls, a Holiday Inn 
and, for those in search of night life, 
the Pizza Hut or Chisholm's Restaurant 
or one of the 7-11 Stores, where you 
can pick up a six-pack, or the lone down- 
town movie house, which the city’s self- 


appointed morality guardians recently 
took legal action against to prevent the 
showing of the Academy Award-win- 
ning film Midnight Cowboy. 

Which is to say it is not unlike other 
Texas towns whose population is listed 
in the neighborhood of 17,000. God, 
country and motherhood are alive and 
well in Brownwood just as surely as the 
channel and bluccat bite early in the 
mornings down on the Pecan Bayou. 

Also alive and very well indeed is high 
school football. The Brownwood High 
School Lions arc the reigning Class AAA 
champions: 7.000 fans often jam them- 
selves into 5.800-seat Lions Stadium on 
autumn Friday nights; half the tow n tries 
to book passage on the chartered bus that 
bank cashier Steve Morclock drives to 
such destinations as Temple or Burkbur- 


nett or Weatherford. Curfew at the Gold- 
en Age Rest Home is disregarded when 
Ken Schulze, radio station KBWD’s 
Voice of the Lions, is doing the play by 
play. Downtown merchants decorate 
their windows tn maroon and white and 
display their latest stock alongside a 
glossy photo or two of the town's teen- 
age heroes, and if one sees a car which 
doesn’t bear a bumper sticker proclaim- 
ing its driver a Lion Booster, the ve- 
hicle just has to be from out of town. 

Texans still spend untold man-hours 
a year arguing whether Doak Walker 
or Warren McVea was the best broken- 
field runner in schoolboy history. High 
school football doesn’t merely arrive in 
the Lone Star state each September. 
Rather, it explodes, from the barren cold 
of the Panhandle to the piney woods of 
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Nothing is bigger in small Texas towns than high school football, and 
Brownwood is the biggest little town of all by CARLTON STOWERS 


Fast Texas to the muggy heat of the 
Gulf coast. It is not a phenomenon to 
he taken lightly. To wit: They still talk 
about the father of a standout halfback 
who repeatedly insisted to a Breckcn- 
ridgc oil company that he did not want 
to move to that West Texas community 
just so his son could play for the Buck- 
aroos. Returning from a weekend trip, 
he found that his farmhouse had been 
lifted from its foundation and taken 
50 miles down the road to Brcckenridgc. 
If he wished to move it back, he was 
told, it was O.K.. but it would have to be 
done at his own expense. Thus his son 
became a member in good standing of 
one of the legendary Buckaroo teams. 

Another indication of the devotion 
with which Texans pursue their school- 
boy mini-wars is the fact that both the 


Associated Press and United Press In- 
ternational release weekly high school 
Top Tens that are read with even 
more interest than those that rank the 
top colleges. 

Tradition has demanded that teams 
should rise from the Texas schoolboy 
ranks to become dominant powers. They 
are variously known as The Greatest 
Team Ever, The Team Nobody Can 
Beat. etc. and have gone to battle clad 
in every color of the rainbow. In the 
'20s Waco ruled, winning 73 of 75 games 
in a six-year period and defeating Latin 
Cathedral of Cleveland for the mythical 
national prep championship of 1927. 

Amarillo was the next super team, with 
state championships in "34, '35 and '36. 
and after them tiny Hull-Duisctla. one 
of the numerous rural consolidated 


schools, went 43 games without a de- 
feat. The Wichita Fallses had their day. 
and oil-rich Brcckenridgc won four state 
championships in eight years. Abilene 
High stepped into the spotlight in the 
mid-’ 50s and established a national win- 
ning streak record of 49 in a row. an 
achievement that earned its coach. 
Chuck Moser, a healthy bonus from the 
booster club and a w rite-up in Time mag- 
azine. Five years later the same pub- 
lication was dispatching a writer to lit- 
tle Pfiugervillc, a school with a male 
enrollment of 40 that had stretched the 
national record to 55 straight. The rec- 
ord subsequently passed to such foot- 
ball hotbeds as Massillon. Ohio, but 
those who worship at the shrine of Tex- 
as high school football will quickly point 
out that the only reason such long-term 
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winning streaks have gone out of style 
is that now virtually all teams in Texas 
are of high quality, thus eliminating the 
possibility of a patsy schedule. 

The University of Texas Interscholas- 
tic League, governing body of high 
school athletics, goes the NCAA one bet- 
ter and provides a playoff schedule de- 
signed to determine the true No. I teams 
in Classes AAAA, AAA, AA and A. 
Next year there will be a playoff for 
Class B schools, too. A silver-plated foot- 
ball mounted on a walnut base is the 
Texas schoolboy answer to the Grant- 
land Rice Trophy or the MacArthur 
Bow l and is earned after 60 minutes of 
supreme effort on some neutral field in 
what is referred to as the state finals — 
the 15th game of the year for the two 
teams that manage to earn the right to 
play for the championship. 

For a span of 40 years Brownwood 
High School could rarely handle dis- 
trict rivals like Graham and Brecken- 
ridge and Vernon, much less level any 
kind of offensive attack on the remain- 
der of the high school football world. 
Even in the '20s, when Coach Mack Mil- 
ler went over to boomtowns like Cisco 
and Ranger and brought back players 
to live in rooms rented from sports-mind- 
ed residents, results rarely reached the 
.500 mark. 

“The Lions,” recalls Groner Pitts, 
local mortician and resident expert on 
recent Brownwood glories, “spent most 
of their lives facing third and long." 

Thus it is that the city's gridiron his- 
tory prior to 1960 is referred to as Be- 
fore Gordon Wood. And if that seems 
to bear certain religious innuendos, well, 
so be it. In the carefully chronicled an- 
nals of Texas schoolboy football his- 
tory, dating back to 1900, no coach had 
ever won more than four state cham- 
pionships before Gordon Wood. He has 
won seven. 

Until he was hired, only one district 
championship uward had gone into 
Brownwood's trophy case in four dec- 
ades. Now the school ranks as the prime 
example of Texas schoolboy excellence - 
Wood and his five-member coaching 
staff won state titles in 1960, *65, '67, 
'69 and '70. 

Brownwood's search for a man with 
a reputation for building a winner be- 
gan and ended with the 56-ycar-oid 
Wood, a hound-jowlcd man with sunk- 
en eyes which arc at times Sonny Lis- 


ton sullen, then five minutes later soft 
and smiling. His suits never quite look 
freshly pressed, and to the casual ac- 
quaintance he hardly comes on as the 
dynamo able to convince teen-age 
boys they arc just a notch below Su- 
perman. But a lifetime coaching record, 
prior to this season, of 263 wins, 44 loss- 
es and seven tics stands as testimony to 
his ability. 

When he came to Brownwood his ref- 
erences dated back to 1938, when he 
had begun his coaching career in the dry- 
bed West Texas town of Spur, and wound 
through other rural whistle-stops where 
he directed the fortunes of the Rule Bob- 
cats, the Roscoe Plowboys, Seminole 
Indians, Winters Blizzards, Stamford* 
Bulldogs and the Victoria Stingarccs. 
When the Brownwood school board 
caught up with him he hud just finished 
his second season at Victoria. 

The stages upon which Wood showed 
his carly-day coaching ability involved 
such primitive accommodations as a rop- 
ing arcna-turncd-football field in Win- 
ters — until Stamford, a community of 
less than 6,000 where kids learn the Bull- 
dog Fight Song before they get around to 
the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Winning was everything in Stamford. 
The youngsters of the community spent 
their elementary days dreaming of the 
time they would wear the blue and white 
and do their part for the glory of the Bull- 
dogs. Wood hit town selling the res- 
ident youngsters on the idea that the 
prime ingredient for winning was con- 
fidence. They bought his philosophy by 
the truckload and by 1957 Wood had 
captured two Class AA state champi- 
onships. Then he passed along the reins 
and headed for the Gulf coast in search of 
a new challenge. 

In Victoria, Gordon Wood was out 
of place. The state of Texas is subdi- 
vided into regions with their own par- 
ticular customs and mores. Wood was 
every bit a West Texan, a product of a 
breezy, set-jawed, independent, a-man- 
works-for-his-dollar heritage, but in Vic- 
toria football was something less than a 
lifc-and-dcath matter. The Brownwood 
school board offered him the opportunity 
to return to more familiar surroundings 
where a man could concentrate his en- 
tire efforts on coaching football. 

Still, while Brownwood Lion exes 
such as Larry Elkins (former Houston 
Oilcrjand Robert Young(Houston) had 
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achieved fame beyond their high school 
days, Brownwood scarcely seemed the 
kind of football factory college coaches 
revel in. Wood’s 1969 title team, for 
instance, had a 5' 7", 143-pound tail- 
back and a 5' 4 Vi', 143-pound fullback, 
hardly measurements to make the Uni- 
versity of Texas fans dream of future 
Steve Worsters. Lions Stadium is a rick- 
ety steel and wood structure that urban 
renewal passed by. During any week it 
will be the site of a couple of junior 
high games, a B-team game, a varsity 
game, and it is finally set to rest for the 
weekend after Howard Payne College 
has performed on Saturday. Local sup- 
porters constantly write irate letters to 
the editor about the lack of parking fa- 
cilities — and purchase 1.800 season tick- 
ets each year. 

Brownwood simply lacks the financial 
quick draw of many Texas communities. 
Wood has seen his salary increase stead- 
ily since winning the 1960 state cham- 
pionship (with a team that did not have 
a boy on (he roster weighing as much 
as 180 pounds), but only to SI 5,000 a 
year. He does not have a freebie au- 
tomobile at his disposal, using his ’65 
model Buick or one of the school’s 
driver education cars, and his team still 
travels by chartered bus. Nevertheless, 
though there are but 990 students in 
Brownwood. tryouts for the football 
team have now reached such a number 
that those who obviously don’t have the 
ability to play arc discouraged early. 
*’We try to give them all a chance,” 
Wood says, “but when it is plain that 
a boy is wasting his time and ours I 
have one of my assistants tell him to 
turn in his uniform. It’s a lousy thing 
for me to put off on one of the other 
coaches, but I just don’t have the heart 
to do it.” 

Players arc repeatedly reminded by 
Wood of the value of such virtues as ded- 
ication, determination and positive 
thinking. "We like our kids to get the 
idea they can play with anybody,” Wood 
says. “I don’t want them awed by any- 
one.” 

Organized football begins in the sev- 
enth grade in Brow nwood, with the ju- 
nior high coaches teaching the same basic 
theories Wood delivers to his older Li- 
ons. By the time a youngster has reached 
the varsity he is quite ready to com- 
prehend, digest and set to memory the 
100 different plays and eight offensive 


sets to be found in Wood’s mimeo- 
graphed playbook. Workouts arc con- 
ducted like military maneuvers, with no 
wasted tinicandall phases of preparation 
receiving daily attention. During off-sea- 
son practice a youngster is given five min- 
utes from the time the bell frees him 
from the classroom to be on the field: 
If he doesn’t make it, he finds himself 
running postworkout laps around the 
practice field. 

Discipline becomes a way of life for 
anyone hoping to earn a letter at Brown- 
wood High. There is no long hair, loud 
dress or talking back. If you are dis- 
missed from the team you don’t return. 

In 1969 there was the borderline case 
of Perry Young, the brother of pro play- 
er Robert and of former Texas Tech 
standout Doug, who found adhering to 
all the rules and regulations of com- 
petitive athletics too demanding and 
after several warnings was in danger of 
being dismissed from the squad. Broth- 
er Doug, upon learning of Perry’s dif- 
ficulties. put in a long-distance call to 
Wood and proceeded to plead his case. 
He mentioned such facts as their par- 
ents’ divorce, which his brother was hav- 
ing a hard time adjusting to. 

Wood countered by recalling partic- 
ular incidents where Perry had been cau- 
tioned and. in fact, given the benefit of 
the doubt. Having heard Wood’s side 
of the story Doug admitted that the 
coach had been more than fair, then 
added. "I just know this. Coach: If you 
don’t help him, no one will. I’d like for 
you to think about it." 

The following day Wood saw the 
youngster in the privacy of his ofiice, 
and Perry agreed to run 40 laps a day 
for 40 days to retain a spot on the team. 
It should be added that in his senior 
year he caught 21 touchdown passes and 
was selected to the All-State team. "Over 
the long haul," says Wood, who admits 
he has mellowed in his philosophy, “I 
suppose that is what high school coach- 
ing is all about.” 

Gordon Wood will tell you there are 
a number of reasons for the high cal- 
i ber of Texas school boy foot ba 1 1 . "We’ve 
got better weather here than most of 
the states," he begins, "and there is more 
interest on the part of the community. 
Our equipment is a little more sophis- 
ticated than most. And then we have 
the playoff system. 

"Also, there are more outstanding 
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coaches in high school ball here in Tex- 
as. This is a state where a man can re- 
main on the high school level and still 
make a living. In some states it is just a 
stepping-stone. If you don’t get into col- 
lege coaching or administration after a 
few years, you starve or sell insurance." 

If t'ic name Gordon Wood is not fa- 
miliar in the nation's households, it is 
at least well known in football circles. 
A coach in Anaheim, Calif, swaps films 
with Wood and spends his summers run- 
ning and rerunning movies of Brown- 
wood High games. Several other coach- 
es in California. Pennsylvania, Oklaho- 
ma. New Mexico and Ohio correspond 
w ith him regularly, asking endless ques- 
tions about his approach to his chosen 
craft. At coaching clinics he is as pop- 
ular as the nearest nightspot. During a 
postseason clinic recently Wood shared 
the podium with several of the nation’s 
outstanding college coaches, and his lec- 
ture was attended by a standing-room- 
only crow d. A well-known receiver coach 
who had been a legend in his pro 
days was scheduled to follow Wood 
and found himself speaking to an al- 
most empty room. 

eonilnurd 
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LIONS teminued 

When Wood talks about his profession 
he is a man constantly in search of con- 
verts. Anyone who approaches the game 
at less than full throttle is of little use 
to him. lie recalled a clinic not too many 
years ago when an Eastern high school 
coach delivered such observations as "a 
pass is nothing but a long fumble" and 
"the kicking game is silly; soccer is a 
kicking game." Wood cannot tell you 
what the remainder of the coach's talk 
contained. He walked out. "That guy 
isn't a football coach," he says, "lie's 
a clow n. 

“I had one coach from Canada tell 
me about a game his kids won and then 
he went on to describe how proud he 
was that they also won the beer-drink- 
ing contest afterward. He would gel fired 
on the spot if he tried something like 
that in Texas. I know a coach in Ohio 
who owns three beer joints. That would 
never do in our system. We're a little 
more straitlaced." 

During 30 years of working with 
youngsters he has learned to attack vir- 
tually any problem from its most vul- 
nerable angle. If the situation calls for 
it. he is taut, controlled and driving. 
On the other hand, he can be loose, 
freesvv ihging and unpredictable. 

"I called Gordon before our playoff 
game with him," recalls Lubbock Es- 
tacado Coach Pete Murray, "and told 
him we wanted to use a Wilson ball 
when we were on offense. I knew they 
used another brand, and just wanted 
to be sure they had one of our kind 
when we got there. So he comes out 
just a minute or two before kickoff 
and says. *Hey. Pete, this is the only 
Wilson we had.' and pitches me this beat- 
up old thing with the cover peeling 
and the seams busting out. He got a 
big kick out of it. Then he told me 
he had already given a new Wilson to 
the referee. Imagine. Here I am in the 
playoffs for the first time, nervous as 
all get-out. and he's playing jokes and 
laughing up a storm because he's been 
there so many times before he knows 
lie's gonna swamp you before the af- 
ternoon's over.” 

At age 56, chances arc that Gordon 
Wood isn't likely to see the day when 
he occupies the head-coaching chair at 
some major college. World War II. he 
feels, may have cheated him out of that. 
Two years into his first head-coaching 
job at Rule, the Japanese, apparently not 
engrossed in the outcome of the Dis- 
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Irict 8-B football race, bombed Pearl 
Harbor and Wood left the Rule Bob- 
cats for the U.S. Navy. 

"I'll always believe the real years for 
my advancement would have been the 
time I spent in the service." he says in a 
matter-of-fact tone which now hints of 
neither regret nor bitterness. “Tugboat 
Jones [a revered if not poetic name in 
Texas schoolboy coaching circles] look 
over my job there at Rule, and when I 
got back he was coaching at Wichita 
I alls High, one of the biggest schools 
in the state." So Chief Petty Ofliccr Gor- 
don Wood, faced with the realization 
that if he hoped to continue coaching 
it meant starting all over again in some 
other dusty little West Texas town, load- 
ed his duffel bag aboard a bus and head- 
ed for Roscoe, Texas. 

At the end of last season Brownwood 
Lawyer Henry Evans sat in one of the 
back booths at the Palace Drug, rehash- 
ing the holiday bowl outcomes and re- 
marking on the respective coaching ge- 
nius of men like Bear Bry ant and Woody 
Hayes and Darrell Royal. 

Rodger Sweeney, owner of the drug- 
store and public-address announcer for 
the Lions' games, listened intently. Then 
he pointed out that lie personally would 
like to sec the whole lot of them bring 
some of their S30.000 genius down here 
to the high school football ranks, where 
you have to make do with a 147-pound 
fullback with something less than blaz- 
ing speed, and sec how many champi- 
onships they could stack up. 

"Darrell was here to speak at our foot- 
ball banquet a few years ago," Sweeney 
observed, "and he said that in his es- 
timation the best coaching being done 
in the country was by high school coach- 
es. Particularly those in Texas." 

The people of Brownwood couldn't 
have agreed more, which is why they fin- 
ished their own season with a "Gordon 
Wood Day" complete with gifts, proc- 
lamations. much backslapping and a 
dinner at the downtown coliseum. Play- 
ers. ex-plavers, civic leaders and local 
politicians gushed praise. 

Groncr Pitts, the man who had en- 
gineered the celebration, observed, 
"Shoot. Every day since he came here 
has been Gordon Wood Day. This one 
just happens to be ollicial." It seemed 
qjear that Gordon Wood could, if he 
so chose, run for mayor. And win by 
two touchdowns. end 



Finally... 

First Class Flavor in a 



THEY 
TAKE THE 
SCENIC 
ROUTE 

I t is Pitting that in cross-country the team with the 
least number of points wins. Fitting, because the 
sport's advocates outdo one another in extolling its 
Thoreauvian virtues — purity, simplicity, rusticity. One 
has gone so far lor perhaps it is the world that has 
gone that far) to call it an ecological experience/' 

They have a case, as all but one of the color pho- 
tographs on the following pages show. Comparing 
times is fruitless. Some courses lead up mountainsides, 
others are laid out on golf links. Some cannot even 
be surveyed accurately and are described, for ex- 
ample, as about four miles. Few specialize in cross- 
country. It is a fall workout in which half-milers and 
marathoners alike compete oops, run companion- 
ably — in, as another evangelist puts it, a temporary 
refuge . . . which offers both testing and therapy. 

Steve Prefontoine leads teammates out 
of firs by a golf course near Eugene, Ore. 
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The field in the IC4As streams through 
New York City's Van Cortlandt Park. 


Two runners from T ougaloo IMiss.) 
College plod along a clay rood, 
while (next page) contestants in a 
meet at Eostern Montana College 
splash across a creek 7,000 feet up. 









Six-mile course in El Poso winds across 
meadows of grama shaded by live oaks. 


Vermont meets St. Michael’s on the fair- 
ways of the Burlington Country Club. 





CROSS-COUNTRY continued 


‘ONE OF 

THE PLEASURES OF 

by KENNY MOORE MY LIFE’ 


Y ou start on the grass beside the Wa- 
ter Board fountain on Honolulu's 
Makiki Heights Drive. There is a level 
half mile, under thorny kiawe trees, be- 
fore you begin to climb a long ridge. 
You pass palatial homes nearly hidden 
by orchid, breadfruit and mango. Fur- 
ther up, the eternal cloud over the moun- 
tain covers the sun and you enter trop- 
ical forest. Norfolk pines wave about in 
a freshening wind and eucalyptus peel- 
ings crackle underfoot. 

A mile on and a few hundred feet high- 
er, the forest becomes jungle. Guava, 
koa and ironwood, hung with enormous 
split-leaf philodendrons, close in above. 
Flowering ginger forms a ragged, chest- 
high carpet up every ravine and mixes 
its penetrating sweetness with the pun- 
gency of rotting guavas. You cannot 
breathe out, only in and in. A squall 
barges through the foliage and you 
thrash in the rain, slipping on crushed 
avocado. It feels good to be cold. 

At the summit a stone span crosses 
to an adjoining ridge. You descend, no 
longer struggling, allowing the earth to 
draw you freewheeling down the slope. 
The jungle divides, and there is a view 
of the canyon and Honolulu’s galling 
high rises and beyond, the sea, throw- 
ing back the white afternoon sun. 

You meet a runner laboring up from 
the green depths. "Hell, this is noth- 
ing," he snorts. "You ought to run New 
England in the fall."',,. 

Cross-country too often has been por- 
trayed as the last bastion of the puritan 
work ethic, a sport where miles are count- 
ed not as units of joy (as are touch- 
downs or baskets) but of suffering, a 
sport whose motives are so pure as to 
be incommunicable. Certainly the run- 
ner, at least initially, must have the will 
to endure. But when he has attained 
basic fitness, the sense of ordeal ebbs. 
Through his fatigue he begins to ap- 
preciate this most primary of athletic 
relationships: a man crossing the earth, 

Dartmouth and Northeastern runners toil 
through a pine wood in Hanover, N.H. 


unaided, as it presents itself to him. 

Steve Prefontaine, Oregon’s NCAA 
champion, calls it sanctuary. “It’s a great 
relief from the monotony of running 
around a track. Six miles on a track 
drives me crazy. Six miles across the 
Coos Bay sand dunes is a lot of fun." 

The rewards of cross-country may be 
unrelated to competitive success. This 
is not to say that one cannot derive sat- 
isfaction from winning, but if compe- 
tition is the runner’s only goal, he is 
clearly deranged. He would pursue So- 
phia Loren for her money, order Rus- 
sian caviar for its protein content. 

The two most widely practiced sports 
that offer virtually no professional op- 
portunities are swimming and track and 
field. Swimmers arc notorious for re- 
tiring as teen-agers, but many runners, 
especially distance runners, carry on for 
decades (Mamo Woldc of Ethiopia won 
the Mexico City Olympic marathon at 
age 35). Elaborate physiological argu- 
ments have been put forth as to why 
this should or should not be so. For the 
runner the answer is clear: you cannot 
swim through a forest. The elements of 
boredom and meaningless pain are pres- 
ent in swimming — with its incessant 
repetitions and changeless surround- 
ings — to a degree not found in running 
freely over the country. The swimmer 
cont inucs only so long as his urge to dom- 
inate drives him. The runner races one 
day a week in the autumn. The rest of 
the time he can indulge his esthetic sense. 

New Zealander Jack Foster says, “I 
run from three to 15 miles live days a 
week and 20 on Sunday over hilly sheep 
farming country or through forest. I 
don’t think of running as ‘training.’ I 
am not prepared to let it be anything 
but one of the pleasures of my life.” 

Foster recently set the world record 
for 20 miles. He is 39. 

The longer one runs, in terms of miles 
or years, the more one savors cross-coun- 
try. The explanation is simple. There is 
no better way to know the land, to feel 
a part of it, than to run across it daily. 
A morning run through an agricultural 
area, even if the same route is repeated 


for a year, evokes increasing involve- 
ment. Patterns of frost and fog, the 
growth and withering of grass, occasion- 
al cataclysmic events such as lambing, 
induce an awareness of the land's 
rhythms. The nearness of his own 
rhythms — of breath and heart and foot- 
fall — assures the runner of his place. 
Such a run offers a chance for self-ex- 
amination as well, a chance to discover 
one’s sensitivity to poison oak, to find 
how one reacts to a face full of spider 
web in a dark glen or stepping on a 
snake at twilight. (Another effect is to 
refute the Judeo-C'hristian concept that 
man occupies an elevated position in re- 
lation to his environment, as if we need- 
ed any more disproof of that.) 

The significance of the course in rac- 
ing is such that one’s mind is apt to 
leave out how one finished, retaining 
only where one went. Who has run the 
University of Kansas course at Law rcncc 
who can tell you his time? Who can’t 
tell you about the god-awful hill at four 
miles? Anoxia has burned every tendril 
of that slope’s crabgrass into thousands 
of collegiate memories. 

Cross-country sensitizes the runner 
not only to the country he crosses but 
to his own physiology. He becomes a 
connoisseur of tiredness, distinguishing, 
for example, the light-headed sensation 
of a five-mile jog following a series of 
sprints from the stiff, irritable fatigue 
near the end of a 20-niilc run. 

The runner refines his technique. He 
learns how to carry his hips and arms 
and head to most easily cover the ground. 
Like the Eskimo with his 27 words for 
snow, he develops esoteric terms for pace 
and style: "hard tempo," "shake-up." 
"swing." Oregon Coach Bill Bowerman 
is forever shouting after his runners, 
"You’re not tidy! Tidy it up!” 

If Bowerman docs not see a response, 
if strides do not shorten and carriages 
do not straighten, he will call out, "You 
men are too tired. You arc supposed to 
be exhilarated, not exhausted. Why don’t 
you knock it off.” 

The mountain is going to be there 
tomorrow. end 
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♦ Looks here as if Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin, hockey 
stick in hand, is trying to break 
the ice with Montreal Captain 
Henri Richard. The scene was 
Vancouver. British Columbia, 
where Kosygin attended a Ca- 
nadicns-Canucks game. Before 
the face-off he told Richard that 
“hockey players arc great work- 
ers. I have great respect for 
them.” And then to prove his 
point he gave Richard and Ca- 
nuck Captain Orland Kurtcnbach 
a set of cuff links, a tiepin and 
a small hockey stick auto- 
graphed by Russia's top players. 
Kosygin received his reward a 
few minutes later: a standing 
ovation from the 15.000 fans on 
hand. It was the warmest recep- 
tion so far for the Russian pre- 
mier on his Canadian trip. 

The Vice-President, like so many 
of the world’s dignitaries, was 
invited to Iran last month to help 
celebrate the anniversary of the 
founding of the Persian Empire 
2.500 years ago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spiro T. A gnew had to rough it 


at the Persepolis celebration, 
staying in a tent. But what a 
tent. It had everything the Vice- 
President might need, including 
in its personal library an auto- 
graphed copy of a golf instruc- 
tional book by Arnold Palmer. 

Former Governor Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown of California, on 
the other hand, learned how fick- 
le fame can be. Out golfing with 
some friends the other day. be 
got his ball to within 2 >/j feet of 
the pin and looked entrcatingly 
at his playing companions. "Arc 
you going to give me this one?" 
he asked. 

“Putt it out." they replied. He 
did. and he made it. But that 
didn't remove the sting. 

"When I was governor." he 
pointed out afterward, "they 
used to give me those." 

Just about a year ago. on the 
night of Muhammad Ali’s come- 
back bout with Jerry Quarry 
in Atlanta, a team of thieves 
knocked over a houseful of out- 
of-town fans having a post tight 
party, getting away with loot 
estimated as high as S500.000. 
The whole thing sounded like 
a Hollywood plot— mo\ic. that 
is — to Georgia State Senator 
I.eroy Johnson, and now he 


and a local black organization 
plan to make a film about it. 
They could call it AH- Quarry 
<ml the 40 Thieves. 

®You dirty rat! Thought you'd 
get away with it. did you? Vet- 
eran movie lough guy Jimmy 
Cagney, whose distaste for pub- 
licity is legend, was not quick 
enough to elude cameramen at 
Stony Brook. L.l. last week, 
when he rode along atop a four- 
horse carriage in a horse and 
driving compel it ion. That’s Meg 
Ferguson on buggy whip. 

Out in San Francisco, the disc- 
jockeys are assaulting the air- 
waves with a hot 45 on the Day- 
break label on which the Oak- 
land Raiders' George Blanda 
sings h's Never Too Late and 
This Ole House. Only trouble 
is, the group backing him up is 
so loud — or George is so quiet — 
that it sounds as if he is at the 
bottom of a pilcup. 

Godfathers arc popping up all 
over. There is Hollywood's god- 
father portrayed by Marlon 
Brando in the film of the same 
name: and there is the Wash- 
ington Redskins' godfather. 
Comerback Pat Fischer, who 
became teammate Ron McDole’s 



godfather when the 6' 4” 288- 
pound defensive end got married 
and converted to Catholicism. 
What sort of spiritual guidance 
has Godfather Fischer afforded 
Godson Me Dole? "I never had 
to do a thing for him," says 
Fischer, “except tell him to 
charge a little wider on the 
sweeps." 

You mean not everyone is a 
Johnny ( arson fan'.’ Carson, the 
host and star of the Tonight 
show, hates it when he is pre- 
empted by a sporting event, so 
he was probably charmed to 
learn that the Winter Olympics 
from Sapporo. Japan next Feb- 
ruary may replace nine showings 
of Tonight. Said one NBC exec, 
probably a skier, "A dash of 
cold winter air might be a re- 
freshing change." 

Bobby Bowden, head football 
coach at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. was surprised, happy, 
touched and all them things 
when James Harlow, the uni- 
versity president, turned up at 
Bowden's open house after 
WVU's win over Pitt last month. 
Alter all. there were several VIP 
affairs he might have attended. 
The reason he chose this one be- 
came clear in the course of the 
evening. Harlow sidled up to 
Mrs. Bowden and said, "Tell 
Bobbv it looks like he saved our 
jobs for another year.” 

"It was a refreshing experience 
to substitute this dedication cer- 
emony for the Texas-Arkansas 
game." Former President Lyn- 
don Johnson was speaking in 
Houston at the dedication of 
a Rice University dormitory. 
and his sentiments were well 
taken. Since leaving the White 
House, L.B.J. has seldom missed 
a University of Texas football 
game, but passing up this year's 
Arkansas contest was more l han 
refreshing, what with his beloved 
Longhorns suffering that 31-7 
pasting. 
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The family wagon that gives you greater 
ground clearance and balance for safer driving. 

Drive up those trails you never had the 
guts to take on before. Now 
you can, with Jeep guts, 

The Jeep Wagoneer has 
the high ground clearance 
to go right over the most ■ 
stubborn obstacles. And the low center 
of gravity to keep its balance even when 
those trails turn steep and tricky. 

But Jeep guts are more than reliable. 

They're brawny, too. With a 
choice of nine power teams— 
including a 3- or 4-speed 
transmission and big husky 


r i Jeep 


Jeep vehicle with tare and keep America the Beautiful. 



college football Pat Putnam 


Hold on, Ara, the freshmen are coming 

While the Notre Dame varsity was getting lumped at South Bend, the first-year men were south of the Rio 
Grande bullying the Mexico City Redskins in a bruising display of hands— and arms, etc.— across the border 


S o you think Notre Dame lost last 
week? You heard that USC knocked 
off the Irish for the second straight year, 
beating them 28 14. and in South Bend 
yet? Well, it's true. Notre Dame did 
lose — its undefeated season, its chance 
to play an Oklahoma or Nebraska in 
the Orange Bowl and any hope for the 
national title. But. folks. Notre Dame 
did not lose everything last week. 

The freshmen won. In fact, they won 
the big game, the grandest international 
football confrontation of the year: ND 
vs. Mexico City Redskins. And they did 
it with a few points to spare. You didn't 
know about the game? Well, nice group 
of kids, the freshmen. Over there is Kev- 
in Nosbusch, a friendly kid when not 
playing football, a defensive tackle stand- 
ing 6' 4' and weighing in at 255 pounds, 
all of it hard muscle. Another defensive 
tackle is John Roscoe, also 6' 4" but 
only, well, 240. And then there are a cou- 
ple of defensive ends who have to stoop 
to get under a 6' 5" doorway and go 230 
and 240. And if anything gets past that 
crew, there are linebackers like John 
Freeman (235) and Greg Cortina f255), 
and they are as quick as they arc big. And 
now last Saturday night here comes Ser- 
gio Chagary Cosio, trying to zip his 165 
pounds out of the Mexico City Redskins* 
backficld. Leading the blocking is Rito 
Calzada Saldana, a 175-pound guard. 
Double-splat! No one asks if Sergio 
gained any yards, just if he is still alive. 
Ah, all is well. Rito just wiggled a foot. 
Oh. oh, there goes Daniel Carranza 
Reyes, a 160-pound defensive back, off 
on a stretcher. From the top of Mexico 
City's huge but empty Aztcca Stadium 
(the crowd of 35.000 was lost in the 
97.240-scat arena) a man bugles taps. 

From the beginning it was an Aztec 
sacrifice. The home team even lost the 
toss of the coin. And what followed 
wasn't football, it was a demolition der- 
by. The final score was 80-0. or maybe 
even 82-0. No one was sure. Notre Dame 
went for two points after its last touch- 
down, and half the officials said they 


made it and the other half said no. The 
important thing was that the Irish didn't 
lose another football. After their 10th 
touchdown they kicked the extra point 
and the fans refused to throw the ball 
back. 

“From now on," said an official, not- 
ing that the score was then 68 0 and 
there was still more than 21 minutes to 
play, “when you score, just run for your 
extra points." 

"People thought we were trying to 
run up the score," said Denny Mur- 
phy, the Irish freshmen coach. "Shoot, 
we just didn't want to lose any more 
balls. You can't tell kids not to score, 
all you can do is just tell them not to 
throw and to use basic stuff." 

For the record, the Irish touchdowns 
were scored by Halfback Ron Goodman 
(4). Fullback Wayne Bullock (3), Quar- 
terback Tom Clements (2). Bob Sweeney 
(I), Chuck Kelly (I) and Tom Bake 
(I). You might as well remember the 
names. Ara will. En route Notre Dame 
rolled up 800 yards, most of it on the 
ground. Clements threw just four pass- 
es. two of them for touchdowns. 

“We played with very much heart.” 
said Elias Fernando Yapur. a Redskin 
Athletic Club official. “But Notre Dame 
played with very much height, very much 
weight and too much speed.” 

“We got the spit kicked out of us,” 
said a Redskin player. “Their team out- 
weighs half of Mexico City." 

In a two minute and 18 second spurt, 
Notre Dame's Eric Penick went 84 yards 
to score only to have it nullified by a pen- 
alty. On the next play Bullock went 89 
yards to score, and after the Redskins 
punted. Kelly went 73 yards to score. 
Then just a shade more than a minute 
later. Bake, shedding Mexicans like an 
oak tree undressing for winter, went six 
yards to score. 

At halftime, leading48-0, Murphy told 
his troops: “Now look. guys, these arc 
nice people, and I'm not asking anybody 
not to go all out, but let's just stick to 
the basics. The very basics. But you on 



overlooked by the ruins of an Aztec front 
four. Notre Dame's Ed Baur plays tourist. 


the defense, let's not lose the shutout." 

The defense, which spent most of the 
night watching the offense score, gave 
up but 127 yards while intercepting sev- 
en passes and recovering four fumbles. 
The Redskin quarterbacks, not one of 
them over 5' 8”, threw 23 passes, but 
mostly they were just tossing the ball up 
for grabs. They completed five fewer than 
they had stolen. 

The result was hardly a surprise to 
the Mexicans. All week during practice 
there was a running gag. Someone would 
place a helmet on the ground and then 
others would come over and pretend 
there was a player underneath it — one 
stomped upon by a Notre Dame player. 

"Ah. we'll win by 48 points," said 
Elias Yapur, an optimist whose brother 
Jose is a 179-pound linebacker on the 
team. 

"You arc crazy," said Manuel Ro- 
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dclo, the Redskins' dynamic little coach. 

“You mean you don't think you can 
win?” someone asked Rodelo. 

He laughed. “No," he said, “but to 
play Notre Dame will be good for foot- 
ball in Mexico. Everyone thinks we only 
play soccer. We love to play American 
football very much. But we have much 
problems, like getting money for equip- 
ment. It is too expensive." 

Yapur held up a hand. “We would 
be very appreciative if someone would 
tell the people in the United States that 
we would gratefully receive any dona- 
tions for equipment." So be it. 

The Redskins play in the Mexican Ma- 
jor League, but unlike the other nine 
clubs in the league, they have no affili- 
ation with a university. Rodelo coached 
for 14 years at the National Polytechnic 
Institute in Mexico City, running up a 
145-6-2 record, but he quit in disgust 
two years ago over the program. 

"I wanted to have just one team," he 
said, “but the people who drive foot- 
ball there know nothing. They are happy 
to have three teams, all of them bad. 
They got money for football, but no 
one knows where it goes." 

“Ha,’’ shouted Yapur. “I'll show you 
where it goes. After practice I’ll take 
you to the Hipodromo, the racehorse 
track.” 

When he left Polytechnic, Rodelo took 
12 players along with him. They were 
joined by 165 disgruntled Polytech alum- 
ni who formed the Redskins AC. They 
financed the team with dues, donations 
and lotteries, and they recruited other 
players. But they were blackballed from 
the majors. Last year they played six 
small U.S. teams, lost five games and 
beat St. Mary'sof San Antonio 6-0. This 
year Rodelo spent time studying foot- 
ball at Notre Dame and Texas. 

Then Mexico elected a new president, 
Luis Echcverria Alvarez, an ex-football 
player who swept out the heads of 
the universities. The replacements saw 
the virtues of football, and appointed 
some new administrators for the sport. 
The Redskins were voted into the ma- 
jor league, and so far they have beaten 
four rivals while losing only to the Con- 
dors of the University of Mexico, last 
year’s champions, 10-9. 

“We have the Wishbone offense," said 
Rodelo. And he laughed. “When we play 
against other Mexican teams, we have 
a good running attack. But against the 
Americans. . . .” 


When the Notre Dame players arrived 
in Mexico City last Thursday, no one 
knew if the Redskins used the Wishbone 
or what. In fact, they thought they were 
playing a group of Mexican all-stars. 
They had been invited to come down 
by the Mexican Notre Dame alumni 
club and had been offered a guarantee 
of S 10,000 if they accepted. One thing 
Murphy knew about for sure was the 
Mexican water. He told his players they 
not only could not drink it, they could 
not even use it to brush their teeth. And 
at a reception thrown for the Notre 
Dame men Thursday night by Mexican 
officials, the players were ordered away 
from the food in the interest of staying 
in shape. 

“It's funny," said Murphy, “back 
home they've been complaining about 
the training table, but down here it’s be- 
ginning to look good to them. Like for 
lunch today, they gave us fried bananas. 
They were tasty, but some of the kids 
were giving them funny looks. I'm sure 
none of them ever had a fried banana 
before. But the treatment down here has 
been fabulous. They’ve taken care of us 
like kings. The only thing I don’t like is 
all this cocktail talk about the monsters 
from Notre Dame and the midgets from 
Mexico. Our kids started believing that 
stuff, but we talked to them. They know 
they have to play a game." Right, coach. 

“Just how big are they really?" A 
Mexican official asked Murphy at one 
point. 

“Well, our defensive line averages 245 
pounds,” he answered. "And our of- 
fensive line averages 236.” 

The Mexican blinked, then grinned 
weakly. “That is big, isn’t it." 

Bigger than big, and to the freshmen, 
who have spent the fall getting belted 
around by the even bigger varsity, it 
was good to be top dog for a change. 

“As a team, we only get to practice 
once a week, on Fridays,” said Pete Dc- 
maerle, a 187-pound split end. “The rest 
of the week we spend all our time get- 
ting zonked by the varsity." 

“Yeah, and it’s murder," said 230- 
pound Guard Gerald DiNardo. "1 bet 
1 get knocked down at least five times 
a day," said Dcmaerle. "I run out 
against that secondary and wham! I'm 
down." 

“Just think," said DiNardo, “Satur- 
day we'll get to put on the gold 
pants for the first time. Won't that be 
something. And now it’s our turn to 


bust some people. I can hardly wait." 

Which they did, 80-0 or 82-0, and 
then they came back to the hotel for a 
late meal of hamburgers and milk shakes. 
And to talk about the varsity's loss to 
USC that same afternoon. 

"Our victory was great," said Good- 
man. “But I keep thinking about what 
USC did. Boy, next week the varsity is 
going to really kill us.” 


THE WEEK 

by GWILYM S. BROWN 


MIDWEST 

1. OKLAHOMA (6-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (7-0) 

3. MICHIGAN (7-0) 

Notre Dame's glaring lack of a first-rate 
passer finally cut the Irish down after five 
straight wins. And, of course, the team that 
did it was their annual tormentor, USC, 
whom they have not defeated since 1966. 
“To beat Notre Dame you have to bomb 
them and do it early," said Coach John 
McKay. "They couldn't rally. The only thing 
we were afraid of was that they would ball- 
control us to death." 

The Irish never had a chance to exhibit 
any ball-control tactics, for USC had a 
28-7 lead after 20 minutes and held on eas- 
ily to win 28-14. Edcscl Garrison, an in- 
experienced end who is one of the nation's 
fastest quartcr-milcrs, scored USCs first 
touchdown in the opening quarter on a 31- 
yard pass from Jimmy Jones, breaking clear 
from Clarence Ellis when the All-America 
corncrback slipped attempting to stay with 
a quick Garrison cut. Garrison scored the 
next first-period touchdown on a 24-yard 
pass from alternate Quarterback Mike Rac. 
Once ahead, the Trojans had little difficulty 
containing Cliff Brown's desperate passing. 
He completed only 12 of 35 and was in- 
tercepted three times, including a 53-yard 
touchdown return by Defensive Back Bruce 
Dyer for USC's final score. 

While Notre Dame stumbled, Nebraska 
walloped Oklahoma State 41-13. The Cow- 
boys managed to halt Cornhuskcr drives 
the first three times they had the ball, but 
after that it was an easy trail to Nebraska's 
17th straight win. Jeff Kinney scored a first- 
quarter touchdown on a 25-vard run, Da\c 
Mason ran an intercepted pass back 27 yards 
for a TD and Jerry List scored on a 42- 

continutd 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK 




yard pass from Jerry Tagge. who completed 
13 of 22. Slotback Johnny Rodgers broke 
loose for Nebraska’s final touchdown with 
a tw isting92-yard punt return. He had scored 
on a pass earlier in the game and amassed 
232 yards rushing, receiving and returning 
punts. "They’re awesome,” gasped losing 
Coach Floyd Gass when the game merci- 
fully ended. "They're stronger than last year, 
and they deserve their ranking. They have 
a good offense and a tremendous defense.” 

Oklahoma was fired up, too, killing Kan- 
sas State 75-28. Halfback Greg Pruitt gained 
294 yards in 19 carries, as the Sooners gal- 
loped to 71 1 yards on the ground, an NCAA 
record. "The amount of offense was un- 
real.” said Coach Chuck Fairbanks. 

Michigan remained undefeated w ith a sol- 
id 35-7 win over Minnesota and held on to 
the Little Brown Jug. Tailback Billy Taylor 
scored two touchdow ns and gained 166 yards 
in 33 carries, boosting his three-year total 
against Minnesota to 468 yards and six 
touchdowns. But like Notre Dame, the Wol- 
verines showed little passing finesse; their 
quarterbacks could complete only two of 10. 

Ohio State’s explosive offense, led by a 
lanky soph tailback, Morris Bradshaw, 
crushed Wisconsin 31-6. Bradshaw scam- 
pered around end for 88 yards for a second- 
quarter touchdown— a school record run 
from scrimmage— then returned a fourth- 
quarter kickoff 88 yards for another touch- 
down following the Badgers' only score. 

Northwestern stretched Indiana's losing 
streak in the Big Ten to nine games with a 
24-10win. while Illinois ended its nine-game 
losing streak, upsetting Purdue 21-7 with 
two second-half touchdowns, the last com- 
ing on a 38-yard run by soph George Ur- 
emovich late in the fourth period. Joe Duc- 
nas, a tiny. 5’ 7*. 170-pound reserve quar- 
terback, came off the bench in the second 
quarter with Colorado nursing a 3 0 lead 
over Missouri and stirred the Buffaloes to 
a 27-7 win. Unbeaten Toledo’s winning 
streak reached 30 as Chuck Ealcy passed 
for three touchdowns and ran for another 
in a 35-7 win over Dayton, the last team to 
beat the Rockets. That happened in 1968. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (7-0) 

2. AUBURN (6-0) 

3. GEORGIA (7-0) 

It was dash and slash in Tuscaloosa as un- 
defeated Alabama won its seventh straight, 
defeating Houston 34-20 in a splendid 
matchup of triple options. Houston Backs 
Robert Ncwhousc and Tommy Mo/isck 
punched out 287 yards between them 
through Alabama's usually sticky defense. 


The Tide's Johnny Musso gained 123 yards 
on the ground, scored twice and boosted 
his point total for the season to 80 and his 
career total to 212. a Southeastern confer- 
ence record. 

"After our big win against Tennessee the 
week before, we weren’t prepared mentally 
or physically," said Alabama Coach Bear 
Bryant after the game. "I'm just thankful 
to get out of it." 

Alabama scored first, Musso driving into 
the end zone from two yards out in the 
first quarter. Houston tied it 7-7 in the sec- 
ond quarter but was never in the game again. 
Terry Davis pitched scoring tosses of 10 
and 25 yards to David Bailey and Musso 
scored again, this time from nine yards out 
following a 64-yard punt return by Bobby 
McKinney. It was Coach Bryant's 115th 
victory at Alabama. 

Georgia also won its seventh game, crush- 
ing Kentucky 34-0. Two 25-yard fi«*ld goals 
by Kim Braswell gave Georgia a slim 6 0 
half-time lead, but early in the second half 
5’ 9” Buzy Rosenberg fielded a punt and 
ran it back 56 yards to the Kentucky two- 
yard line, where Jimmy Poulos piled over 
for the game's first touchdown. “If Bu/y 
hadn't returned that punt," said Coach Vince 
Dooley after the game, "we might still be 
out there trying to protect that 6-0 lead.” 

Georgia scored three more touchdowns 
but really didn't need to bother since Ken- 
tucky rarely came close to the goal line. 
The Wildcats made their initial first down 
with only 2 Zi minutes remaining in the third 
quarter and compiled only eight in all. Ken- 
tucky has now lost to Auburn. Georgia, 
and LSU, vs ho along vs ith Alabama arc the 
SEC's four title contenders. "Georgia’s the 
biggest and strongest of the three we've 
played,” said Kentucky Coach John Ray. 
"I think Auburn's quicker and LSU's the 
best balanced— a lot like Georgia, but not 
as strong physically." 

LSU was not scheduled, and Auburn, loo, 
virtually took the weekend off, stamping 
out a methodical 35-13 victory over Clcm- 
son despite suffering four interceptions and 
losing two fumbles. Auburn Quarterback 
Pat Sullivan had a so-so day: he completed 
15 of 31 passes, had two interceptions and 
threw for only one touchdown, a 45-yardcr 
to Terry Beasley in the first quarter. 

Tennessee edged Mississippi State 10-7 
as both teams tried to find a quarterback 
who could move the ball. Tennessee scored 
in the first quarter on a fine 5 1 -yard field 
goal by George Hunt and went ahead 10 0 
in the third quarter when Linebacker Jack- 
ie Walker picked off a pass on the Mis- 
sissippi State 42-yard line and ran it back 
fora score. State's only touchdown followed 
soon after when Frank Dowsing returned a 
Vol punt 54 yards. 

Vamierbilt, with the SEC's worst offense, 
and Ole Miss, w ith its worst defense, showed 


that a weak defense can beat a weak of- 
fense any old time as Ole Miss won 28-7. 
Florida barely squeezed by Maryland 27-23, 
saving the game by recovering Monte Hin- 
kle's fumble on the Gator six-inch line with 
less than two minutes to go. Disappointing 
Florida Quarterback John Reaves and 
Flanker Carlos Alvarez finally had a good 
game. Reaves completed 23 of 34 passes 
for 307 yards and four touchdowns, while 
Alvarez caught 10 for 134 yards and one 
touchdown. 

Navy unveiled a new mascot, Billy XVIII, 
to replace Billy XVII, who died three weeks 
earlier, and upset Duke 15-14. With 29 sec- 
onds remaining, sophomore Fred Stuvek 
rolled out right from the Duke three-yard 
line and tossed a touchdown pass to Andy 
Pease to tic the score at 14-14. Roger Lan- 
ning kicked the extra point, and Navy had 
its first victory after five straight losses. 

North Carolina defeated W'akc Forest 
7-3 in mud and rain, Georgia Tech beat Tu- 
lane 24-16, scoring the decisive TD on a 
fourth-and-eight pass by Eddie McAshan 
from the 30. and Florida State routed South 
Carolina 49-18 as Gary Huff threw for five 
touchdowns against what had been billed 
as the Gamecocks' Super Secondary. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (6-0) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (6-1) 

3. CORNELL (5-0) 

W'ith scouts from the Orange, Sugar and 
Cotton Bowls seated in the stands at Bea- 
ver Stadium, undefeated Penn State put on 
a sparkling show, scoring nine touchdowns 
in a 66-14 rout of TCU. Coach Joe Pa- 
terno's Nittany Lions did almost nothing 
wrong as they scored the first four times 
they had the ball, then left it to the reserves 
to finish impressing the bowl scouts with 
three last-quarter touchdowns. On offense 
Penn State used its quarterback option with 
brutal success. On defense the Lions closed 
down TCU's Wishbone T by scaling off 
the corners and smothering the normally 
sharp passing of Steve Judy, w ho completed 
only five of 13 passes. Penn State Quar- 
terback John Htifnagcl, the ex-safety, gained 
93 yards on a dozen carries and completed 
six of eight passes. Halfback Lydcll Mitch- 
ell took over as the nation's leading point 
scorer <84 points) with four touchdowns 
and rolled up 177 yards in 22 carries. Tire 
point total was State's highest in 24 years, 
and the 6 32 yards of total offense set a 
school record. 

West Virginia and Temple locked horns 
in a wild, back-and-forth scoring battle. The 
Mountaineers led early by 17 points, trailed 
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laic by 10 and finally scored the go-ahead 
touchdown on an 82-yard pass from Berme 
(ialiira to Split End Harry Blake with less 
than five minutes left on the way to a 43-33 
win. Soph Tailback Kerry Marbury scam- 
pered 83 yards to a touchdown on a draw 
play, added two other scores on short runs 
and compiled a prodigious 291 yards on 22 
carries. 

Ed Marinaro, the nation's leading rush- 
er. carried 43 times, mostly off tackle, and 
crunched out 230 yards and three touch- 
downs as undefeated Cornell walloped Yale 
31 10. Dartmouth extended its winning 
streak to 14. edging Harvard 16-13 on a 46- 
yard field goal by Ted Perry in the last two 
seconds. Columbia nipped Rutgers 17-16, 
and Princeton routed Penn 31-0. 

Syracuse scored in every quarter to crush 
Holy Cross 63-21, Boston College beat Pitt 
40-22 and little C.W. Post, with its pro pros- 
pect quarterback, Gary Wichard, passing 
for 289 yards and running for two touch- 
downs. beat Maine 42-21, 

Delaware Coach Tubby Raymond was 
indignant that his Blue liens, rated the 
No. I small-college team in the country, had 
been called a four touchdown favorite oxer 
unbeaten West Chester. “Ridiculous, utterly 
ridiculous," said Raymond before the game. 
Then his team went out and romped 47-8, 
rolling up a total offense of 624 yards and 
posting its sixth straight win of the season. 

Army's relief quarterback, J. Kingsley 
Fink, went in to spell starter Dick Atha 
and marched the Cadets to two second-half 
touchdowns as they came from behind to 
nip Virginia 14-9. Amherst scored in every 
quarter to swamp Little Three rival Wes- 
leyan 35-10. Boston University Quarterback 
Bill Poole completed just six passes against 
Rhode Island, but three of them went for 
touchdowns in BU*S 28-7 win. Six dif- 
ferent players scored for Colgate in a 42 32 
victory over Brown. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. ARKANSAS (6-1) 

2. TEXAS (4-2) 

3. HOUSTON (4-2) 

Arkansas made a game effort to hold the 
score down in its nonconfcrcncc breather 
with North Texas State, but the attempt 
proved to be a rollicking failure. The Ra- 
zorbacks even went so far as to fumble the 
ball away six times and throw four inter- 
ceptions, but they still scored nine touch- 
downs to rack up a 60-21 victory. The Ea- 
gles helped bury themselves, producing seven 
turnovers and one blocked punt. To make 
matters worse for future Arkansas oppo- 
nents, junior Tailback Mike Saint made his 


first start of the season and scored four 
touchdowns, all on short runs. 

Texas, after losing on consecutive Sat- 
urdays to Oklahoma and Arkansas, found 
Rice more to its liking and punished the 
Owls 39- 10. Said Texas Coach Darrell Roy- 
al, "We felt this ball game was one of the 
most important since 1968 when we opened 
with a tic and a loss. It was a must game to 
keep the program going and for personal 
pride so far as the team is concerned." Per- 
sonal pride aside, six interceptions helped 
do Rice in. That and some tough running 
by two ailing backs— Donnie Wigginton (in- 
jured ribs), who gamed 120 yards for three 
touchdowns, and Jim Bcrtclscn (bruised 
shoulder), who gained 121. 

SMU and Texas Tech staged their an- 
nual pulse throbber, but this time, after two 
losses late in the fourth quarter in the last 
two years, the Mustangs won 18-17, scor- 
ing on a 14-yard pass by Gary Hammond 
with five minutes left. Texas A&M's 5' 9' 
kicking specialist. Pat McDermott, booted 
a 53-yard field goal in the last quarter to 
lift the Aggies to a 10 9 win oxer Baylor. 


WEST 

1. ARIZONA STATE (5-1) 

2. AIR FORCE (5-1) 

3. STANFORD (5-2) 

Stanford has frequently been regarded as a 
thinking-man's team with a tendency to lose 
w hen swamped w ith flattery. This hypothesis 
was confirmed once again when the Indi- 
ans, a 24-point favorite, lost to Washington 
State 24 23 on a 27-yard field goal by Don 
Sweet that cleared the crossbar after time 
had run out. It was the upset of the year 
on the Coast. Stanford fell behind 14-3 in 
the second quarter but got back in the game 
on a 97-yard kickoff reverse-return play. 
Miles Moore slipping the ball to John Wincs- 
berry. The Indians went ahead on a touch- 
down and a field goal in the third period 
and were still in front by two points when 
the Cougars took oxer on their own 15 late 
in the fourth quarter. Runs by Fullback 
Ken Lyday and Tailback Bernard Jackson, 
who gained 141 yards on 24 carries overall, 
and four completed passes by Quarterback 
Ty Paine, who earlier had confused the In- 
dian defense with his tricky option running, 
brought WSU to the Stanford 10-yard line 
with four seconds left on the clock, where- 
upon Sweet provided the icing. 

Arizona State had its 2 1 -game winning 
streak snapped a week earlier by Oregon 
State, but it took the Sun Devils no more 
than one half against New Mexico to start all 
over again. They left the field at half time w ith 
a 41-0 lead and rolled to a 60-28 win. Soph 


Dan White, who had missed three games 
at quarterback because of a shoulder sep- 
aration. completed 12 of 15 passes, six of 
them for TDs, while Fullback Ben Malone, 
who had started the week as a third-string 
halfback, gained 181 yards in 20 carries. 

With five games still to play. Defensive 
Back Jackie Wallace tied an NCAA season 
record by scoring his third touchdown on a 
punt return, this time from 74 yards out, as 
Arizona defeated Utah 14-3. Wallace also 
intercepted two passes and scored another 
touchdown on a 36-yard interception re- 
turn. Air Force had a rugged time with win- 
less Colorado State, barely scratching out a 
17-12 victory w hen State Half back Law rcncc 
McCutchcon fumbled a pass reception that 
was recovered by Air Force Linebacker Jim 
Morris on his own 12 w ith only 1 :37 to go. 

For the third straight game. Quarterback 
Jay Cru/c, a high school lineman three years 
ago. lifted California to a last-minute victo- 
ry. this time on a 35-yard pass to Flanker 
Steve Sweeney to beat UCLA 31-24. “We 
kind of pulled the play together from the 
bench, the spotting booth and the boys," ad- 
mitted Coach Ray Willscy. The Golden 
Bears arc the only undefeated team in the Pa- 
cific Eight: but it doesn't mean a thing. The 
school has stuck with its decision to play 
Running Back Isaac Curtis, even though he 
was deemed ineligible by the NCAA, so none 
of the vv ins count in the conference standings. 

For the first half of its game with Or- 
egon State, Washington appeared to be still 
in shock from its two losses in a row to Stan- 
ford and Oregon. The Huskies led 17-7, 
but Sonny Sixkillcr had completed only eight 
of 23 passes, and none for touchdow ns. Hap- 
pily, Sonny was crisp with his hand-offs on 
the draw play to Tom Scott, a slender, 170- 
pound halfback who slipped through OSU's 
frantic pass rush for 89 yards in 10 carries 
to lead Washington to a 38-14 w in. Mean- 
while, the Husky defense held hard-running 
Dave Schilling to 22 yards in 10 attempts. 

San Diego State Quarterback Brian Sipe 
hurled 52 passes, completing 28 for 439 yards 
and four touchdowns, as the Aztecs came 
from 13 points down in the third quarter 
to defeat Utah State 36-20. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 
the lineman: Tom Reynolds, a San Diego 
Slate split end who sat out last season with a 
knee injury , caught 17 passes, three shy of the 
MC'AA single-game record, for 290 yards and 
one touchdown as the A/iccs beat Ulah State. 

the BACK: Washington State’s Don Sweet, a 
soccer-style kicker from Canada who was dis- 
covered in a PE class, booted a 27-yard field 
goal as lime ran oul, lifting WSU to a one- 
point upset over heavily favored Stanford. 
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hockey /Mark Mulvoy 


A Bobby Boston doesn't own 

And a good thing, too, because swift Bobby Sheehan, one of pro 
hockey's few Americans, is a crowd-drawing savior for the sorry Seals 


Lie was known throughout New Eng- 
1 1 land .is the king of the rink rats. 
Have skates will travel: that was his call- 
ing card. At 3:30 a.m. he would be there 
at the hockey rink in Walpole or Lynn 
or Cohassct wailing for the college kids 
to say they needed one more player to 
fill out the sides and. yes, he could skate 
free. At noontime he would be at the 
Ridge Arena in Braintree or the old Bos- 
ton Arena on St. Botolph Street, play- 
ing for dear old Weymouth High. And 
then in the evening he would be in Cran- 
ston or Berlin or Watervillc, skating for 
the Painters or the Shawmut Associates 
in some industrial or club league. The 
king of the rink rats got around. 

He even had two names: Bob Terry 
and Bobby Sheehan. One sure way to 



SPEEDBALL SHEEHAN IN MID-BREAKAWAY 


start an argument in those hockey cir- 
cles was to pose the question: "Who's 
belter— Terry or Sheehan?" Some people 
insisted that Terry had a better shot than 
Sheehan but that Sheehan was a better 
skater than Terry. Others thought Ter- 
ry's size— he was only 5' 7' — was against 
him. And there were those who believed 
that Sheehan was tall enough but much 
too skinny for a hockey player. What 
they all agreed on. though, was that Bob 
Terry and Bobby Sheehan were not the 
ordinary everyday young American 
hockey players. 

Let's call him Bobby Sheehan, as his 
parents do. “I had to have two names 
back in high school." he say's. "Accord- 
ing to the rules, a student could play 
for the high school team only. Huh. That 
meant only 14 games a year at most. 
How could you become a good player 
with only 14 games a season? So I played 
for the high school as Bobby Sheehan 
and everywhere else as Bob Terry. They 
never caught me." 

Now, at age 22. Sheehan is proving 
even more elusive as the leading goal 
scorer and the only real gate attraction 
of the California Golden Seals. Sheehan, 
who ranks with Bobby Orr and Yvan 
Cournoyer for sheer speed, scored live 
goals in the Seals' lirst seven games, none 
of which they won, and about the only 
reason people came out to the Colise- 
um in Oakland was to cheer their Yan- 
kee as he sprinted off on his nightly 
breakaway. 

Last Friday the Seals, who had been 
averaging less than 3.400 spectators a 
game, jauntily billed their contest with 
the Boston Bruins as a "Buttle Between 
the Bobbys — Sheehan and Orr." and 
more than 10.000 people jammed the 
building. While Orr and the Bruins eas- 
ily won the game 5-1. Sheehan played 
superbly against his home-town team. 

After the game Mill Schmidt, the Bru- 
ins' general manager, asked Garry 
Young, his Golden Seal counterpart, if 
Sheehan might be available in a trade. 
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"No way.” Young said sternly. "If wc 
traded Sheehan, the people here would 
murder us. Bobby is excitement and. 
man, that's what wc need here." Even 
Chat lie Finley, the ow ner of the Seals, 
recognizes Sheehan's ability to create ex- 
citement. "He could lie for my hockey 
team what Vida Blue was to my base- 
ball team." Finley says. 

This year Sheehan is one of eight 
American players in the NHL. The Seals 
have no fewer than four of these Yanks: 
Sheehan . St an G il bertson . T om Willia ms 
and Craig Patrick (son of Lynn Pat- 
rick. general manager of the St. Louis 
Blues). Reason enough, some people 
would say, why they were winless until 
last Sunday. (The other Americans are 
Montreal’s Larry Plcau, Minnesota's 
Gary Gambucci and Charlie Burns 
and Pittsburgh rookie Joe Noris.) 

For Sheehan, the trip from Wey- 
mouth, a bedroom suburb 20 miles south 
of Boston, to California was not an easy 
747 champagne flight. "When I finished 
high school in 1965." he says. "I had 
two choices. I could take a hockey schol- 
arship to a college in the U.S. or I could 
go to Nova Scotia and play junior hock- 
ey.” Never a greasy grind, Bobby de- 
cided to play in Canada, though "I real- 
ly didn't think I'd make it." 

The lirst weeks in Halifax were rough. 
The Canadian boys were using Sheehan 
like a Yo-Yo. "In the Slates you could 
get away with skating with your head 
down," he says. "Not up there." The 
Canadians made Sheehan the target of 
all their practical jokes and snide re- 
marks. too. "They stopped the jokes 
when I knocked down a door they had 
locked on me." 

Sheehan received his room, board and 
SI 2 a week. "I couldn't live on SI 2," 
he says. "Fortunately there was a race- 
track next to the hockey rink in Hal- 
ifax. I made my real money at the track." 
On the ice Sheehan captivated the 
crowds but antagonized the manage- 
ment. He scored 65 goals his first sea- 
son and 88 his second, despite numer- 
ous suspensions and fines and other dis- 
ciplinary measures. "Somehow I always 
seemed to be in the middle of every- 
thing that happened," he recalls. 

The next year Sheehan was sent to 
the St. Catherines Black Hawks of the 
Ontario Hockey Association. Canada's 
best amateur league. "The funny thing 
is that they traded three Canadian kids 
continued 


Lower in tar than 95% 
of all cigarettes sold. 



Multifilter 


TWO MODERN 
FILTER TECHNIQUES 

1.Tar Reduction System: 

Acetate fibers and fresh-air 

drawn through special filter 
channels reduce tar 
and nicotine. 


2. Charcoal Filtration System: 


Highly adsorbent charcoal 
granules to keep flavor 
clean and smooth. 


15 mg." tar/' 
lOmg.nicotine 


PHILIP MORRIS 


LI LM\ Full Kentucky flavor in a low-tar cigarette. 

Regular 15 mgl'tar 10 mg. mcotine-MenlhoF 12 mg:Tarr.9 mg. nicotine an. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov'70 
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HOCKEY fonilnutd 


Capri sold more cars 
in its first year than 
any import in history. 

Here's why: 

Capri’s sexy looks had plenty to do with it. 

But a lot of other things helped. 

F or openers, radial tires. They’re standard on 
Capri. 

So are power front disc brakes. Styled steel 
wheels. Superbly sensitive rack-and-pinion steering 
(the type expensive sexy European cars have). And 
a silky smooth floor shift. 

To which Capri adds— still without adding to 
the price— front bucket seats in soft, soft vinyl that 
looks and feels like real leather. A very European 
instrument panel— handsome woodgrain effect. Full 
carpeting underfoot. Flow-thru ventilation. Room 
for four adults. Easy maintenance. And small-car 
gas economy. 

All standard. 

You can spend extra if you want to, and get 
automatic transmission, sun roof, vinyl top, decor 
group interior (shown) or— still another Capri option 
—a gutsy new engine (2000cc, overhead cam four). 

But that’s about it for options. 

It’s what is included in Capri’s shamefully low 
price tag that’s important. 

No wonder Capri started breaking records its 
first year here. 

No wonder Capri was promptly named “import 
car of the year.” 


Capri. 

The sexy European. 


to get me." he said. He had scored 44 
goals and 41 assists and was leading all 
the scorers in the OH A when he was sus- 
pended for making an unauthorized visit 
to New York state. 

After that season Sheehan was eligi- 
ble for the NHL’s draft of amateur play- 
ers. "I wanted to go to an expansion 
team," he says. "1 wanted to play — not 
sit on a bench for some established team. 
So when the Montreal Canadicns draft- 
ed me I practically had a heart attack. 
They had a million good centers." Shee- 
han spent the past two seasons shut- 
tling between the Canadicns and the 
Montreal Voyagcurs, their lop farm club. 

When Jean Belivcau or Henri Richard 
was hurt. Sheehan was called up to fill 
in. Substituting for Richard two years 
ago. Sheehan scored his first NHL goal. 
"It was against Ed Giacomin of New 
York," he recalls. “It was sort of a fluky 
goal, but 1 have the puck and don't 
plan to give it back." Last year he even 
scored the hat trick in one game for the 
Canadiens. 

"I didn’t really expect the Canadiens 
to keep me." he says. "My style is not 
quite their style. I skate hard and fast 
for 60 seconds and then I'm tired, most- 
ly because I waste too much energy going 
nowhere important. They wanted me to 
pace myself but, well, that's not me." 
As Goaltcndcr Ken Drydcn once said, 
"Sheehan is hyperactive.” Sheehan 
laughs and notes, "I don't know what 
that means, but if Drydcn said it. it must 
be right.'* 

Shortly after the Canadiens won the 
Stanley Cup last spring, they sold Shee- 
han to the Seals, and last week when 
they made their first visit to Oakland 
they brought Sheehan some of his re- 
wards for playing on the cup-winning 
team. There were a watch, a color tele- 
vision set and a tape recorder. "Sure, I 
miss Montreal," Sheehan said that night, 
"but at least I'm playing regularly here. 
Who knows when I would have taken a 
regular shift with the Canadicns." 

Sheehan anticipates a steady influx of 
American-born players into the NHL. 
"There arc rinks everywhere in the U.S. 
now,” he says, "and kids can play the 
game all year. What the officials must 
do, though, is adopt the pro rules, with 
hitting all over the ice. Then kids won't 
have to spend a year learning to keep 
their head up like I did." 

It would also help if the kids became 
rink rats. «nd 


Imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 
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The Good Lord willin’ and the creeks 

* don't rise.” said the ads in the Los 
Angeles papers, and Friday began shap- 
ing up strong as Country Music Night 
at the harness races. The harness peo- 
ple at Hollywood Park paid for the ads. 
and KLAC, the Los Angeles radio sta- 
tion with the big Nashville sound, got 
in on it too. and together they prom- 
ised there would be the goldurndcst set- 
to you ever did see: 5.000 free western 
hats at the gate, three “pickin’, grin- 
nin\ stompin’, shoutin' ” country- 
music bands on the loose, hundreds of 
square dancers warming things up be- 
forehand and down-home prices on hot 
dogs (one dime) and beer (two bits). 

Hollywood Park was gussied up fit 
to kill in red-checked gingham bunting, 
although the ” 10-gallon western hats” 
were made in Scranton. Pa. out of that 
foamy white plastic they serve coffee in 
nowadays. Still the nine harness races 
the track had said would be run did in- 
deed come off as scheduled, and all in 
all it was a cut or two above your ev- 
eryday night at the races. 

Hollywood Park's front office, which 
has been observing such special nights 
for some time now. said Country Mu- 
sic Night was designed to “recall the 
fun and friendliness of the rural coun- 
try fairs where harness racing has long 
been a sporting highlight." That aim 
seemed modest enough. At least 1,000 
square dancers had gravitated to the 
track from all over Los Angeles, turned 
out in pointy-toed boots and crinoline 
petticoats, an hour before post time 
for the first race. There was no de- 
nying they recalled a different time 
and a different place. 

Their presence was in response to an 
appeal which had swept through the 
square dancers’ underground press. 
Apart from free tickets, the big attrac- 
tion was the fact that Ray Cox would 
call 15 minutes of dancing for all cer- 
tified square dancers who showed up. 
Cox, a patio pottery salesman by day. 
is just about the best square-dance call- 
er in all of California, and people who 
got the word started volunteering in right 
smart numbers. 

"My goodness, just look at all those 
fine people,” Ray said proudly. “Lots 
of folks have the idea we’re still in a 
barn getting drunk on corn liquor,” 
said Ray’s wife Charlotte, who is a 
very good dancer and caller, too. “But 
you don’t drink before or during a 


HARNESS RACING Huston Horn 


Co/d ta/ers, 
warm hopes 
at Holly park 

dance. What you do afterwards is 
your own business." And though they 
had never rehearsed together, all moved 
with finesse and precision when Ray 
Cox called them out. 

The hot-dog and beer lines were good 
and long, and as the people ate, dinner 
music was provided by Little Jimmy 
Dickens and his country boys from a 
stage beside the winner's circle. When 
Little Jimmy sang "Take an Old Cold 
Tatcr,” his face wore that look of fixed 
friendship that comes to a man who 
has been on the road for a long, long 
time. Trouble was, the betting windows 
were as cold as Little Jimmy’s later. To- 
ward the start of the first race Little 
Jimmy was asked by management to take 
a break. Which he did. 

“You got to work within the limi- 
tations," said a philosophical man from 
Tommy Walker Productions, Inc., whose 
brainchild the night was. “Lots of things 
you might do around here, but if you 
do too much, they won't bet; if you 
make too much noise you scare the hors- 
es and if you let go a lot of balloons 
you rack up a jet." (Hollywood Park 
sits just beneath a glide path of Los An- 
geles' International Airport. At any given 
moment a jet may be seen slipping 
through the cigarette smoke and smog 
above the grandstand rooftop.) 

The Walker firm was first called in to 
help Hollywood Park in 1969 when the 
track faced two difficult problems. The 
first of these was that harness racing 
comes to town and in 13 weeks is gone. 
Only a few more weeks arc devoted to 
it elsewhere in the state. Thoroughbred 
racing, on the other hand, is available 
to Californians the year round, and its 
followers are routinely abreast of what 
jockeys arc riding well and what mounts 
arc winning. “In a way we’re like a cir- 
cus," says one of the harness men. "If 
we don't catch people right at the be- 


ginning of our meeting, we’re all through 
before they get over here." 

The other promotional problem con- 
fronting the track became evident short- 
ly after it switched to night racing 
halfway through the I96S season. Av- 
erage attendance went up, but all the 
aging familiar faces were gone. Older 
handicappers— retired people, for ex- 
ample— had been loyal patrons during 
the afternoon, but were not coming 
out to the track at night. 

“What we had to do— what we still 
have to do — is attract young people to 
harness racing." says Pres Jcnuinc, the 
general manager of Western Harness 
Racing, Inc., which runs the meeting at 
Hollywood Park. "We’ve got toget them 
here first of all, and then prove to them 
that racing is as much fun as any other 
sport— as much fun as the Lakers, the 
Rams, the Trojans, the Bruins, the Dodg- 
ers, the Kings. What a competitive 
sports town this is!" 

Although 21.300 showed up at Hol- 
lywood Park, the pcr-capita handle on 
Country Music Night was scarcely S70 — 
a S 1 0 decline from the average Friday. 
That’s bad, right? 

"No, that’s good,” said Track Pub- 
licist Bob Wellman. "That proves a lot 
of people here tonight obviously aren't 
familiar with racing and betting. They 
came to sec what it’s all about, and may- 
be bet just a little. Our bet is that a lot 
of them will come back— and then they’ll 
bet a bundle." 

“A racetrack has to overcome obsta- 
cles in people’s minds," said Jenuinc. 
“I mean, walking through that front gate 
can be a scary thing if you don't know 
what to expect. Having these special 
nights gives first-timers something fa- 
miliar to count on." 

Indeed, the total experience seemed 
to be to the patrons’ liking. And though 
the betting handle was off, hot-dog sales 
were terrific: 22.000. all told, washed 
down by 16.000 beers. 

But that’s history. Already they arc 
talking up “Share the Purse" night 
on Nov. 12. an elaborate scheme where- 
by anyone who has visited the track 
that week stands a chance, a remote 
chance to be sure, to receive a 10' , 
split of the w inner's purse in the S 100,000 
feature S4.500, to be exact. The op- 
portunity, slim as it is. ought to go a 
long way toward alleviating a nervous 
novice's fear of pushing through a Hol- 
lywood Park turnstile. eno 
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Is your watch 
a compulsive liar? 


Three minutes here, live minutes there, the 
time comes when you’re forced to admit that 
your watch has a chronic condition. Lying. 

And unless you want to continue missing 
trains, planes and dates (or worrying that 
you’re going to ) , that's the time to get yourself 
an Accutron watch. 

It doesn’t have a mainspring that can get 
unsprung. 


truthful to within a minute a month.* 

Just change its battery once a year. 

And every time you look down at it you’ll 
know that’s an honest face looking back up at 
you. 

Shown: Accutron Date anil Day "AO": Asymmet- 
rically designed case. Two-tone applied markets on re- 
cessed gilt dial. Dale resits instantly. Protected against 
common watch hazards. $225. Other styles from $110. 



Or a balance wheel that can get un- 
balanced. 

It has a tuning fork move- 
ment guaranteed to keep it 


‘Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tol- 
erance. if necessary, if returned to the 
Accutron dealer from whom purchased 
within one year from date of pur- 
chase. Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 


Accutron by Bulova 

The truth-loving tuning fork watch, 


AMERICAN 

MOTORS 

INTRODUCES 

THE 

GUARANTEED 

CAR. 


If anything goes wrong with one of our 72 s 
and its our fault, well fix it free. Anything . 


AMERICAN MOTORS 1972 
BUYER PROTECTION PLAN. 

For years, car buyers in this country 
have been saying that instead of shiny 
new chrome every year, what they really 
want is a good car they can count on. 

That’s why American Motors and its 
dealers put together their 1972 Buyer 
Protection Plan. 

Here’s how it works: 


A STRONG GUARANTEE 
IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 


ri 


When you buy a new 1972 car from an American 
Motors dealer, American Motors Corporation guarantees 
to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the repair or re- 
placement of any part it supplies that is defective in material 
or workmanship. 

This guarantee is good for 12 months from the date 
the car is first used or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first. 

All we require is that the car be properly maintained 
and cared for under normal use and service in the fifty i 
United States or Canada and that guaranteed repairs or 
replacements be made by an American Motors dealer. 

This guarantee gives you 12-month or 
12, 000-mile coverage on a lot of things 
most car warranties don’t. It covers air 
conditioning, battery, radio, wiper blades, 
front end alignment, light bulbs— literally 
everything we put on the car except tires. 

In other words, if something we did 
goes wrong with one of our’72’s, you 
won’t have to pay for the parts or the 
labor. 

We will. 


A MORE THOROUGHLY-CHECKED CAR. 
FROM THE FACTORY AND THE DEALER. 

Naturally, we wouldn’t be backing our 
cars like this if we weren’t more sure of 



them than we’ve ever been before. For 
1972, we’ve put in more quality control 
steps, more tests and more people to see 
that every car leaving our factory is as per- 
fect as man and machine can make it. 

At the dealer’s, it’s checked over again. 


Every car (not one of 50, one of 5, ever y 
one ) is road-tested for starting, handling, 
braking and overall performance. When 
the serviceman completes the test, he 
signs his report and slides it over the sun 
visor, where you can see it. 

And, when a man signs his name to 
something, you 
can be sure he’s 
done his job. And 
done it right. 



A LOANER CAR WHEN YOU NEED IT. FREE. 



Not only do we offer you a strong guar- 
antee, we’ve set up a system to back it up 
without inconveniencing you. 

If you have to leave your ’72 overnight 
for guarantee repairs, over 2,000 dealers 
will loan you one of their 
cars. A nice, clean, 
well-equipped 
car in good 
condition. Free. 


A DIRECT LINE TO DETROIT. TOLL-FREE. 

We’re making some big prom- 
ises, and we fully intend to keep 
them. But, just in case you have a 
problem, we have a way of han- 
dling it. When you buy a ’72, you 
get the name and toll-free num- 
ber of a person in Detroit. 

If you call, we promise you 
you’ll get results. And fast. 
These aren’t just fancy words. 
We mean it. 

Nobody in the business does 
as much for you after you buy a 
car, and it takes a lot of time, men 
and money to do all of these 
things. 

But we think it’s worth it. 
Since we’re giving 
American car-buyers 
exactly what they say 
they want, we should 
sell more cars than 
we’ve ever sold before. American Motors 
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Subdivider Jeff Dennis has a new 
pitch for babes in the wilderness 

Peddling 
God’s country 

At the top of California, where the Sis- 
kiyou Mountains meet the Cas- 
cades. America’s most successful recre- 
ational land developer has a new scheme 
for subdividing the wilderness. That is 
how real-estate tycoons put it. 

JefT Dennis. 48, has made a fortune 
providing rustic plots for claustrophobic 
Californians to get away from it all. 
Throughout the 1960s he carved up farm 
and ranch land the length and breadth 
of the Golden State and sold it off at 
city prices— S5.000, SI 0.000. in some 
places $30,000 an acre, and more. 

But the boom may be over. Many of 
these developments have become rural 
ghost towns, magnificent countryside 


slashed through by deserted roads. Buy- 
ers have not been able to afford build- 
ing their second homes. Many have failed 
to meet their payments, resulting in nu- 
merous foreclosures. In some places lot 
values have failed to appreciate and of- 
ten owners cannot unload their land at 
any price. Consumer complaints and 
charges of land rape have led to nu- 
merous bills being introduced in the Cal- 
ifornia legislature. The demand is for 
new ecological controls on the projects 
of men like Jeff Dennis. 

Ralph Nader’s recent California re- 
port claimed that more than half a mil- 
lion rural acres in the state had been 
bulldozed by “premature’’ wilderness 
subdivisions, depriving the state of po- 
tential parkland. “Public access is lost 
to lakes and streams by lots that arc 
owned but not used,” the report noted. 
“The land is frequently badly scarred 
with roads and fill, and natural ground 
cover is permanently devastated. The 
courses of streams arc purposefully al- 
tered. Wildlife habitat is bulldozed into 
extinction." 

Nine developments initiated or man- 
aged at one time by Jeff Dennis were sin- 
gled out for criticism. Among the 3.600 
parcels sold in one development, fore- 
closures and defaults outnumbered new 
houses by 380 to nine. Only one house 
was standing on the 230 parcels sold in 
another development. At Lake Arrow- 
head a real-estate broker said she could 
get 1 ,000 listings from “buyers who w ish 
to resell, but there is no market.” 

Publicly, Dennis brushed off the charg- 
es: “Who is to say what constitutes a 
premature subdivision? This is still 
America. If a man wants to buy land 
and sit on it for 10 years, that is his busi- 
ness.” But privately, Dennis thought 
the Nader report might benefit his lat- 
est wilderness project, the 5,119-acre 
R-Ranch, located near Hornbrook. Cal- 
if. Instead of getting postage stamp lots, 
2.500 R-Ranch families w ill hold an “un- 
divided interest” in what is to be, lit- 
erally speaking, a country club. For 
S4.590 they will be entitled to camp, 
hunt, fish, swim, ride or anything else 
on the ranch except own a plot of land 
or build a house. 

One 56-room bunkhouse will provide 
minimal indoor accommodations for 
members, but most will stay in their 


campers, trailers or tents at one of two 
ranch campgrounds. Each R-Ranch 
“property owner” is entitled to invite 
12 groups of friends per year to spend a 
weekend at “our ranch.” 

Since the plan calls for no individual 
lots necessitating improvements, Dennis 
has saved money and kept much of the 
land in its natural state. But he is still un- 
sure about customer acceptance of this 
more ecologically acceptable approach. 
The San Francisco Bay Area is six hours 
driving time away. Somehow, spending 
S4.590 to commute that far every week- 
end seems less than Nirvana. 

The Herculean sales achievements of 
Jeff Dennis, however, arc legendary. In 
1966 he formed a partnership known as 
Pacific Cascade Land Company with 
Boise Cascade. The next year, with land 
sales topping $30 million, Dennis sold 
out to Boise. As part of the deal the com- 
pany insisted that Dennis retire from 
the rural land business until 1971. So 
he retreated to his cow boy-modern Oak- 
land headquarters, which he turned into 
a personal shrine. Over the office toilet 
is the canceled SI. 167.000 check he paid 
the Internal Revenue Service one year. 
His desk is inlaid with S20 gold pieces 
and one wall features a glittering gun col- 
lection. Over by the window is a stuffed 
bobcat bagged by a salesman on the 
opening day of one project; he ran over 
the animal with his Cadillac. 

Dennis could have accepted early re- 
tirement. Instead, he launched the 
R-Ranch development. Early in Septem- 
ber the selling of the subdivision was of- 
ficially begun. A jet charter brought 21 
“buying units” (customers and their 
families) from San Francisco. Dennis' 
finest salesmen were on hand, and be- 
fore the prospective clients arrived the 
men had polished their sales pitches. 
Some claims were absolutely accurate. 
The Klamath River, which cuts through 
the ranch, docs have extraordinary fish- 
ing. mainly because the development is 
just two miles downstream from a state 
hatchery. But when one salesman boast- 
ed that more deer were bagged in Sis- 
kiyou County than in all the rest of 
California, he was well off target, and 
when he staled that nearby Mount Ash- 
land in Oregon had the only powder ski- 
ing in America, the name of Alta, Utah 
must have slipped his mind. 
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Dennis had 100 pheasants trucked in 
the night before the clients arrived so 
that the salesmen could rave about the 
bountiful game. Tragically, the birds 
were packed too tightly, and half of them 
suffocated. Dennis wanted to cook them 
for lunch but his staff found the idea 
unappetizing. 

From the moment the jet charter land- 
ed at the Siskiyou County airport things 
seemed to go awry. The customers were 
to have ridden to the ranch in buses on 
backcountry roads. However, there was 
a bus-driver insurrection. The men re- 
fused to take the prescribed route be- 
cause it meant driving their 14-ton Grey- 
hounds over a Klamath River bridge 
with a posted limit of nine tons. “We 
took buses over that bridge when I was 
working on another land project up 
here,” one of Dennis’ men protested, 
“and nothing happened at all. It's not 
your responsibility if the bridge doesn’t 
hold up. That’s the highway depart- 
ment’s problem.” But the drivers were 
adamant, taking a less rustic route. 

On tours of the ranch the salesmen co- 
ordinated their patter with the scenery: 
as each man reached a thin stand of 
pine, he turned off the air conditioning, 
rolled down the windows and let the vis- 
itors smell the trees. 

By the end of the day it was apparent 
that the customers sent up from San 
Francisco were bad ones— freeloaders, 
husbands without wives, some who did 
not even have the courtesy to bring their 
checkbooks. One couple actually had 
gotten on the wrong charter flight at Oak- 
land airport; they had intended to go 
to another development called Lake of 
the Pines. The salesmen tried unsuccess- 
fully to close deals at picnic tables by 
an artificial stream as Dennis barbecued 
steaks. Someone dug into a freezer and 
hauled out a few sizable steelheads 
caught back in July in the Klamath Riv- 
er. Still no interest. 

But Dennis remained undaunted, even 
though just five sales were made that 
day. For one thing, he had carefully 
hedged his bet. He had retained 500 acres 
adjoining R-Ranch to develop com- 
mercially. And in Mendocino County 
he happily was proceeding with plans 
to chop 28,800 acres into lots, forming 
the biggest "rural” subdivision in Cal- 
ifornia history. end 
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and comfortable. Just the 
thing you’d want to wear 
around the house. 

But they’re styled with a 
plastic sole. Which makes 
them great for vacations 
and country clubs. 

And any other place you 
can think of. 

(• Jtfflt&S. The slipper that’s a 


Jiffies lead a 
double life. 

Another (me product of Koyser-Roth 



It's still called golf, even in the Outback. But Australians, with their penchant for putting 
reverse English on things, have come up with a game that holds almost nothing sacred 
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wonder if she’s still there. I like to 
think she is: narrow old-lady's shoulder 
blades pressed against the wattle tree. 
Ice-blue eyes methodically auditing the 
landscape. The 12-gauge shotgun she 
calls Big Brother cradled in her lap, safe- 
ty off. Her trigger finger itching per- 
ceptibly as she singlehandedly holds at 
bay — for a time, at least — the encroach- 
ment of golf on civilization. 

Travers, or Travis, was her name, but 
the Melbourne newspaper that gave the 
account did not describe her, so 1 am 
free to imagine her as being creased with 
character lines, depicting a keen intellect; 
tanned and wiry and poker straight and, 
like most Australians, glowing with a 
deep-down bullheadedness. 

What the old lady Travis, or Travers, 
had announced from her station near the 
no hawkers sign in her yard was that she 
did not think the patrons of the adjoining 
Frankston municipal golf course had 
been given a divine right to sprinkle her 


property and pet sheep with their hooks 
and slices — this wasn’t Sai -gon, you 
know — and that she was fully prepared 
to blow the fool head off any golfer who 
came retrieving. Her tone defied all 
thoughts of clemency. 

She said she had collected three shoe- 
boxes full of evidence in her effort to 
get that portion of the course closed, 
and that if, "as people say. I'm an old 
bag, well, I think they know now that 
some old bags arc filled with dynamite." 
When last heard of. she had taken her 
case up the ladder of Australian juris- 
prudence, and won $23 damages. There 
arc those who believe that Travis, or 
Travers, is on the side of the angels. 

For openers, I would hope to estab- 
lish with this example of true Austra- 
lian grit that the will to find a place for 
golf— and to keep golf in its place — is 
still alive in that country. But it is only 
fair to say that there are some signs 
that this altitude is weakening, cominurd 
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Most Australian golf courses that I have 
seen, for instance, have an uncompli- 
cated lived-on look, a charming devil- 
may-care quality all their own, as befits 
a people who like to get the job done 
without nonsense: grow some grass, sink 
a few holes, have yourself a course. Many 
of these layouts, especially in the sand 
belt around Melbourne, arc natural gar- 
den spots, and I made that comment — 
“This is a garden spot” — to an Aussie 
cabdriver as we cruised up the tree- 
lined drive to a course one afternoon. 
His reply was dear to the heart of an un- 
convinced observer of golf, and worth 
the price of the ride: “Yes,” he said, 
“most cemeteries are." 

Other courses are much more to the 
point. At Surfers Paradise near Brisbane, 
where the Australian PGA was held this 
year, the course has been built over a 
cow paddock and swarms with bush flies. 


The pros went down the fairways wav- 
ing their arms in wild circles. The fair- 
ways bleed together, shots straying from 
one to another. (A man selling Amer- 
ican football helmets might do business 
here.) There is a giant eucalyptus tree 
smack in the middle of one fairway, and 
another fairway meanders across the 
back side of the course in such a fash- 
ion that the green can be approached 
from six or eight directions. 

At Alice Springs, in the dead heart of 
the Outback, there is a course that can 
only be played after four or five — four 
or five short beers, that is. What the Aus- 
sies call "stubbies." The Alice Springs 
course is a pastiche of yellow stubble, 
specimen rock formations and clinging 
brown dust. Grass has no hope there be- 
cause it almost never rains in Alice 
Springs. A five-gang mower was pur- 
chased for the groundskeeper one year 
and it didn’t turn a wheel for the next 
seven. The greens (called “browns") are 


oiled sand. Two smooth-out scrapes with 
a bar rake arc allowed before every putt. 
A ball under a rock or in a wagon rut 
on the fairway can be moved a club 
length to a preferred lie; a six-inch move 
is allowed anywhere in the rough. It is 
clearly a course with character, and any 
man who plays it can’t possibly take 
the game too seriously. 

But new courses are being built (golf 
marches on), and the cry to make them 
“championship caliber" is heard in the 
land, just as it was in this country when 
architect-builders began yielding to the 
insatiable professionals who did not want 
the weekend hacker to be able to say he 
beat the course that beat the pro. The 
results in the U.S. were courses with nick- 
names like "The Blue Monster," and 
whole communities were planned around 
these central jewels. (I have a dinnertime 
image of 50 or so square miles of golf- 
ing families, sitting around their roast 
beef, singularly engrossed in hip turns 
and pronation and this or that birdie 
that got away, and having a fairly low 
intuitive sense about what is going on 
in the other world.) 

To make such a course means shov- 
ing a lot of earth around and spending 
a lot of money. Australians are slowly 
giving ground to this way of thinking. 
One particularly impressive undertaking, 
by American architect Bob Von Hagge 
and Australian golfer Bruce Devlin, on 
the coast near Brisbane, will cost $2 mil- 
lion and will be gorgeous and provide 
vantage points at every hole for tele- 
vision cameras. Smashing. 

To go further. There have never been 
many outstanding young Australian 
players at any one time in professional 
golf because they do not receive the fawn- 
ing patronage (cash, expenses, etc.) 
young American golfers multiply on, it 
being more acceptable for an Aussie to 
do it "the hard way." Original Aus- 
tralians (not to be confused with Ab- 
origines) were convicts shipped in by 
Mother England to populate the place, 
and doing it the hard way seems to be 
endemic in the Australian nature. Kel 
Nagle started playing golf at the age of 
seven— the story is repeated everywhere, 
endlessly — with clubs fashioned from 
tree roots and cigarette tins. He even 
stifled around for awhile in a lumber 
camp as a teen-ager. 

Norman Von Nida, the Australian Ben 
Hogan, golfed his way out of the meat 
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works in Queensland, where his job was 
to separate bare-handed the cracked 
skulls of slaughtered sheep. Von Nida 
shoved his gnarly, nodulose hands un- 
der my nose one night at dinner in Can- 
berra and said, "That's why my fingers 
arc so strong — like steel bars." He said 
the prospect of going back to the slaugh- 
terhouse helped him hustle a lot of un- 
suspecting pros and win a lot of Nas- 
saus in his time. 

Von Nida is a tiny flame of a man 
who never weighed more than 140 
pounds, but he took on all comers and 
gained a measure of notoriety in Amer- 
ica for bouncing back from a sock on 
the jaw by Henry Ransom and then pro- 
ceeding to throttle the bigger man right 
out on the golf course in Harlingen, Tex- 
as. He had accused Ransom of cheat- 
ing on his score. 

Often the hard way is too hard, how- 
ever. A player named Bob Mesnil was 
charted as the new star of Australian 
golf a few years ago, only to drop out 
of sight: he was discovered some months 
later driving a soft-drink truck and play- 
ing on weekends with borrowed clubs. 
But if there was always more thin than 
thick, the essential qualities of the Aus- 
tralian golfer remained intact: appeal- 
ingly coarse and individualistic. When 
the late Ossie Pickworth, a free spirit 
(or "larrikin”) who once won six out 
of nine tournaments without ever own- 
ing his own jet plane, used to plunk his 
entire winner’s purse down on the tav- 
ern counter and yell, “Shout for the 


bar!” it was probably all the cash he 
had in the world at that moment. Os- 
sie, according to legend, was whisked 
from the jaws of fiscal oblivion many 
times, once by holding fast to the stub 
of a S20.000 lottery ticket. 

Now, alas, more money is being made 
available every season for the Australian 
touring professionals and, predictably, 
more players are touring after it. The re- 
sult is a growing influx of the kind of face- 
less, fuzzy-cheeked player that keeps 
popping up to take trophies away from 
the big names on the U.S. tour. There 
are even two or three Americans who 
have become resident fixtures on the Aus- 
tralian tour, having concluded, correctly, 
that the Australian dollar goes further. 

One of these Americans is a former 
New Jersey professional named Ron 
Howell. Howell decided he’d never make 
it in American enterprise when he add- 
ed up the receipts at his pro shop one 
year and discovered the president of the 
club had purchased the grand total of 
S46 worth of merchandise. "Everybody 
wanted a discount,” Howell lamented. 
He moved to Sydney. 

A marginal player, Howell figured to 
be a big fish in the smaller pond. 1 asked 
him over a hamburger at Surfers what 
he thought it took in winnings to get 
along comfortably Down Under. He said 
SI 0,000 a year, and a smartly dressed 
young Australian golfer sitting with us 
blurted out, "Two.” 

"Two? Two what?" Howell asked. 

"Two thousand dollars. That’s what 


I won last year," said the native pro. 

The point is that although neither of 
these men will ever get rich playing the 
Australian circuit, where even a $50,000 
tournament is something read about only 
in dream dispatches from America, nei- 
ther will they have to serve their ap- 
prenticeships in a lumber camp or by 
grappling with the skulls of dead sheep. 
The eventual result almost certainly will 
be the pall of sameness that dominates 
the U.S. game, and something more will 
be gone from Australian golf. 

Then, finally, one afternoon in Can- 
berra on the edge of the 5th green at 
the Dunlop International tournament, I 
ran into perhaps the most ominous of 
all signs of this slippage: the immaculate 
blond specter of Mark McCormack. Mc- 
Cormack has been appearing with in- 
creasing frequency in the country, flut- 
tering over the Yarra Yarra and Royal 
Sydney galleries like a huge checker- 
coated hummingbird. And as every golf 
fan knows, Mark McCormack does not 
travel 10,000 miles to look at koala 
bears. McCormack travels to extract 
the appropriate homage and fat guar- 
antees due his stable of moneymakers 
wherever they may appear. I think of 
Mark McCormack as the ultimate har- 
binger of golf’s excesses. 

But — are you listeningTravis, or Trav- 
ers, wherever you arc? — if the walls of 
unorthodoxy are weakening, the fortress 
still stands. It is still not only proper 
but accurate to say that the Australians 
have not allowed professional golf to 
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BFG’S NEW RADIAL T/A: 

THE STREET TIRE THAT TOOK ON 
THE RACING TIRES. AND WON. 


Nobody thought a street tire could hold its own 
against -racing tires. Until we raced the new BFG 
Radial T/A. 

It was in an SCCA race at Lime Rock. The BFG 
Radial Tirebird — driven by Larry Dent — was riding 
on Radial T/A street tires with only half their nor- 
mal tread depth. All other cars were on special rac- 
ing rubber, but we won. First in class. Tenth overall. 


About the tire that did it: BFG’s Radial T/A is 
the widest radial anywhere. 60-series wide. It’s built 
with four big belts of Dynacor® Rayon Cord over a 
pair of radial body plies. It says its name big in 
proud raised white letters. 

It has more than enough muscle for your kind of 
driving. You’d know that if you saw it race at Lime 
Rock. Or Daytona. Or Sebring. Or Watkins Glen. 






BFG’S UFESAVER RADIAL: 
THE STREET TIRE THAT TOOK ON 
THE STREET TIRES. AND WON. 


It was at an IMSA-GT race in Danville, Virginia. 
Byron Morris and Clint Abernethy, co-driving a 
BMW, were riding on BFG Lifesaver Radials at 
half their normal tread depth. 

All tires in the class were belted and radial street 
tires. You'd know all of them by name. 

Byron took 1st in the Baby Grand Sedan Class. 
6th overall. 


Then on to Talladega. Alabama for the second 
IMSA-GT. Byron and BFG took 1st. At Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 1st again. 

About the tire that did it: BFG Lifesaver Radials 
are 70-series wide to fit almost any car. 

They have four belts of Dynacor* Rayon Cord 
and a pair of radial body plies. Just like the T/A. 

And they win. Just like the T/A. 



BFG 

RADIAL TIRE 
PEOPLE. , 
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reach the hysterical heights of priority 
that it has reached in this country. Aus- 
tralian golfers do not necessarily con- 
sider themselves deified when they turn 
pro. They are not always catered to and 
stepped aside for at the better clubs. In 
fact, the opposite is often true, and no 
amount of posturing by indignant Amer- 
ican and English pros can shake the re- 
solve of a stubborn Aussie club mem- 
ber who doesn’t want his rules changed 
(even if he just made them up) or golf- 
ers’ wives in his clubhouse. There are, 
in fact, still clubs in Australia where 
the pro can’t eat in the dining room. 

Challenges to the barricades are made 
every year and usually end ingloriously 
for the challenger. Wives were indeed 
kept out of the Kingston Heath club- 
house during last year’s Australian Open, 
despite strong liberating remarks by Mrs. 
Gloria Devlin, and the pros themselves 
were not allowed to practice on the 
course the day before. Gary Player was 
refused a cup of tea after shooting a 
record 65 on his way to the Open cham- 
pionship. He was told rather stiffly, he 
said, that it was past teatime. 

One learns quickly not to take the cel- 
ebrated Australian stubbornness lightly. 
It is deeply ingrained. The classic ex- 
ample is the dispute that once arose be- 
tween the rival states of Victoria and 
New South Wales over the gauge of the 
tracks to be laid for the new railroad link- 
ing the cities of Melbourne and Syd- 
ney. Neither side would give an inch. 
The track was laid five feet three inches 
wide inside the Victorian border, and 
four feet 8 Vi inches the rest of the way. 
Passengers had to change trains at the 
border. 

Neither do Australian galleries treat 
the professional golfer as though he were 
performing surgery. Rather, they regard 
him practically, objectively, as one en- 
joys a performer who has acquired a 
skill worth watching but not worth gen- 
uflecting to. They do not seem to re- 
gard the sport as being worthy of sol- 
emn assessment. Australian galleries are 
a breed apart— wonderful thundering 
mobs that charge down fairways and 
across the lines of fire like buffalo herds, 
and stand with their toes on the greens. 
They have been known to hoist a fa- 
vorite onto their shoulders and carry 
him away, and think nothing of breath- 
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ing down ihe backswing of a man mak- 
ing a shot, or chumming up for a little 
conversation. 

There is. therefore, really no such thing 
as crowd control at Australian tourna- 
ments. Lee Trevino, who enjoys the ban- 
tering more than anyone because that is 
his style, says you can’t walk a straight 
line down a fairway in Australia, min- 
gling as you do. Trevino has become so 
taken by it that he says he will even- 
tually have to live there himself. Oth- 
ers. who think golf deserves to be played 
in a vacuum, w ould not agree, of course. 

I have a particularly fond memory, 
culled from the weekend at Kingston 
Heath, of little Gary Player, all in w hitc, 
groping between the legs of the advanc- 
ing gallery trying futilcly to replace a 
divot. He had hit his shot, and imme- 
diately the crowd surged over him like 
a field of bamboo overwhelming a des- 
perate cabbage picker. 

A 

_L jL_ustralian galleries arc never 
exceptionally large, and often prefer to 
follow the foreign players and leave their 
own to friends and family. Australians, 
as a whole, arc not a nationalistic peo- 
ple. They wouldn’t burn the flag, but 
then they probably wouldn’t have one 
to burn. Peter Thomson, their best play- 
er, passed by one afternoon at Canber- 
ra so unattended that I missed him com- 
pletely. Either that or I was dozing, 
which is also a possibility. 

Anyway, Australians flock to the for- 
eign players, especially if they arc Amer- 
icans. Australians have an incorrigible 
fondness for Americans. Their newspa- 
pers are laced with news from the U.S. 
Their styles arc America-oriented. Their 
faces light up when they hear a Yankee 
accent. I suspect a reason for this is 
that we have never weighted them down 
with our charity and they can therefore 
appreciate us on equal terms. In any 
case, they love to tell Americans-in-Aus- 
tralia golf stories. How Arnold Palmer 
once clubbed a ball into a tree and 
climbed 15 feet to hit it. Or the time 
Cary MiddlccofT lined up his drive on 
the first tec at Royal Melbourne so that 
he was facing the players’ hut and a 
stand of trees. 180 degrees off line. 

Or the time in Sydney when Tommy 
Bolt, in a fit of pique over being hand- 


ed the wrong club, threw it at his cad- 
die, followed that by hitting two straight 
balls into a lake and then tried to walk 
off w ithout finishing the round, announc- 
ing, “I'm through!" Ossie Pickworth, 
his opponent at the time, rushed over 
shouting, "No. you ain’t quitting now 
and Bolt relented. Ossie was probably 
leading at the time. 

Jusl as professional golf breeds ego - 
lists, the galleries of Australia seem to 
have been put on this earth to take them 
down a peg when necessary. Englishman 
Tony Jacklin was badly shaken two years 
ago by a gallcryitc in Sydney who, re- 
acting to Jacklin’s too obvious show of 
pleasure about making a shot out of a 
bunker, called him an "arsey — .” 
Gary Player, who in his perpetual soul- 
searching manner has a knack for being 
misunderstood— and practiced it often 
during his 1970 visit— issued a mild com- 
plaint about a hard green at Royal Syd- 
ney one year. His ball had taken an 
inflated bounce and rolled off the back 
side, and a man who heard Player's cav- 
il yelled at him: "Whyuntcha start blam- 
ing yourself for a change and just hit 
the ball, ya mug." Last year Player and 
the galleries got along fine, but he was 
misquoted often by the Australian press 
and picked apart in columns by Peter 
Thomson. 

True to form, however, the Aussies 
save their best shots for their own. “We 
arc a nation of knockers," was how one 
Australian friend explained the phenom- 
enon. "We’ve always enjoyed booingour 
own mob. We don't let anybody get 
too big for his pants." He said that at 
the Davis Cup Challenge Round one >ear 
the home crowd cheered so lustily for 
the Indian team it was embarrassing. 
At Kingston Heath in 1970, Bob Stan- 
ton. one of the young Australian golf- 
ers approaching star quality, missed a 
shot out of the rough. There were two 
men in the gallery right next to him 
when he muffed it. and one of them 
said in a stage whisper, "This joker must 
be an amateur." The other man said, 
"Yeah, and a pretty bad one, too." Stan- 
ton said he dreaded going out to play 
the next round. 

During that tournament I spent some 
time spectating from a tricky stretch of 
terrain between the 8th and 16th greens, 
vaguely concerned for my life as the gal- 
lery ebbed and flowed around me and 
the balls whined overhead, but satisfied 


in the knowledge that if I went I would 
take Ron Clarke, the Australian distance 
runner, with me. Clarke is a fellow ag- 
nostic on the subject of golf and was 
out for some fresh air. Kingston Heath 
happens to be a lush, lovely course— if 
not “championship caliber" at least 
tough enough for the pros to complain 
regularly about the sadistic pin place- 
ments. (Golf professionals do not want 
to just break par; they want to leave it 
in pieces. It enhances their image.) 

It was an incredibly clear, crisp day 
in Australia, when the clouds arc can- 
yons of fleece and the shadows a man 
casts are so distinct they look like peo- 
ple chasing people. The magpies and 
butcher-birds were in full voice. It was 
an altogether perfect day to watch a 
golf tournament. 

I kept edging around to keep Clarke 
between me and the line of fire, being 
extra careful not to fall in a bunker, so 
I am not exactly sure how the conver- 
sation started. I remember we had been 
talking about a golfer named Barnes w ho 
had attempted to putt from the 8th green 
to the 16th, just that day. This absur- 
dity was so contrary to rules that we 
could not help but be delighted. Barnes 
had hit to the wrong green and had 
been told by an Australian named Dunk 
to "go for your life,” to putt away, so 
apparently neither one of them knew 
the rules. Another man standing with 
us told of the time Ossie Pickworth hit 
four consecutive shots into casual wa- 
ter in a big Australian tournament. 
"Ossie was too stubborn to ask for a rul- 
ing," the man said. "He kept dropping 
balls and banging them into that pud- 
dle. Ossie knew if you were farther from 
the pin you got to shoot first, but the 
finer points of the game escaped him." 

But it suddenly dawned on me. stand- 
ing there, that what Ron and I had been 
doing while watching the progress of 
the tournament was criticizing the gen- 
erally unalhlctic appearance of what 
seemed a steady stream of skinnics and 
fatties and babies and oldies. Indulging 
in our meanness, we speculated over 
which one could swim the English Chan- 
nel or dribble a basketball w ith one hand. 

Under normal circumstances, Clarke 
is a shy, rather diffident fellow, erectly 
handsome and prone to introspection, 
who rarely goes off half-cocked. To be- 
come a world-class runner — a record- 
breaker many times over— he suffered 
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the Australian “hard way" for years. 
The athletic club that spawned him is a 
small condemned-looking building next 
to the Melbourne thoroughbred race- 
track on which the runners run. Its one- 
spout stall shower can be entered either 
from the locker room or a tear in the out- 
side wall. In the winter the membership 
showers quickly, if at all. 

So he gave the impression he was not 
speaking just ofT his head, but had giv- 
en it thought, when he said he couldn't 
really appreciate a sport (golf) that did 
not require great reflexes or the ability 
to think fast. Or speed of any kind. Or 
youth, or strength, or the need to be fit. 
Or the need to react immediately to an 
opponent’s ploy. ( He had obviously been 
storing up the argument for some time, 
waiting for an ally.) And that if the 
only real requirement was long hours 
of practice and strong nerves, and spec- 
tators who are sworn to an intensivc- 
carc-ward silence, then it was not a sport 
at all, but a game, commendable in that 
respect but no more deserving than pock- 
et billiards or bow ling on the green. The 
catch was, I said, having agreed to all 
this, there is no “par" in most other 
sports. Par is the fishwife that nags the 
oncc-a-wcck amateur into recognizing 
continually how far removed he is from 
the professional. 

A few days later, in his column in the 
Melbourne Sun, Clarke summed up his 
feelings under the general heading “Eat, 
Drink and Be Rich.” He said that al- 
though there were obvious exceptions — 
such as Gary Player, who makes a point 
of being exceptionally fit and no doubt 
benefits from it — golf was the only sport 
in which you could “reach the top with 
a pot"; the only sport in which you 
could “chain-smoke your way to ... a 
fortune"; the only sport in which ath- 
letes and nonalhlctcs could compete on 
equal footing. 

The exception that Clarke happened 
to make — Player — happened to win the 
Melbourne tournament, and the one the 
next week at Canberra, too. After that 
Player took his leave of Australia and 
left the PGA tournament at Surfers Par- 
adise for Bruce Devlin to pick up. 
Clarke’s column, of course, clearly 
stamped him as a nonsportswritcr. 
Sportswri ters — golf writers— perpetuate 
the mysteries of golf and glorify its 


practitioners shamelessly, partly because 
most of them play the game themselves 
and like to brag about “having a round 
with Bruce" or “having a round with 
Arnic.” (Football writers do not “have 
a game with Bubba." for obvious rea- 
sons.) Most Australian golf writers get 
carried away as easily as our own. One, 
apparently up all night turning phrases, 
welcomed Arnold Palmer to Canberra 
as "The God of Golf." God Palmer, 
for the record, finished tied for 12th. 
God-watcher Mark McCormack told 
him he ought to practice his chip shots. 

Australian golf writers suffer desper- 
ately from the need to really let go. They 
don't get much space and their cramped, 
rather frantic style makes you think they 
have had to compose in a dumbwaiter, 
between floors. The day the Australian 
Open began there were seven pages of 
horse racing news and a single short 
story on the golf tournament in one Mel- 
bourne paper. The story was about one- 
tenth the length of a treatise on the in- 
side entitled “I'm So Sick of Sex." 
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Lhe best golf writer in Australia 
is Peter Thomson, the same one who is 
the best golfer. (The irony of this gets 
to you only after you have not thought 
about it for a while.) Thomson handles 
the language smartly and does not use 
a ghost. Columns by sports stars writ- 
ten by ghosts are very popular in Aus- 
tralia. Thomson chooses to go it alone. 
When he finishes a round he moves di- 
rectly to the press tent, pounds it out 
and lets the chips fall on whomever they 
may — usually some foreign golfer w hose 
presence he resents. His target last year 
was Player. 

Gary let his guard down by saying he 
had no chance after a first-round 71 in 
the Australian Open, how really terri- 
bly messed up his game was, how it 
would take a “bloody miracle" to save 
him. The next day he shot a 65. Thom- 
son couldn’t forgive Player that 65. He 
wrote, "We arc becoming used to. if 
not bored by, the soul-searching and 
hand-wringing that precedes [Player's] 
record scores. . . ." He used words like 
“histrionics" and “emotional displays" 
to describe Player's actions. It was ob- 
vious that Thomson would have been 
satisfied only if Player had run a string 


of 71s. Meanwhile, an unrepentant Play- 
er was retaliating. Without naming him, 
he hinted broadly that it was Thomson 
who had arranged to have the course 
closed the day before the tournament 
and had made it uncomfortable for in- 
ternationals in many nasty little ways, 
and said a certain someone who writes 
a column as well as plays golf for a liv- 
ing had entirely loo great an influence 
on the game in Australia. It was all too 
much for a casual observer. 

So in Canberra I sought out Norman 
Von Nida and asked him about Thom- 
son, whom I had not met but had been 
told was not terribly popular in his own 
country. “Thomson wants Australian 
golf for himself," Von Nida said. “He's 
jealous, that’s all. He's the best golfer 
we’ve had, but he’s that way. I don't 
like him much." 

At the scat of Thomson’s estrange- 
ment, I was told, was his reputation for 
being more British than the British. One 
does not have to spend much time in Aus- 
tralia before he hears that “most Aus- 
sics can’t cop a Pom.” That is to say, 
the average Australian wouldn't want 
his sister to marry a Britisher. They re- 
gard Thomson as a kind of naturalized 
Pom. They call him Petc-ah, and mock 
his affected British ways. They notice 
how he chums up to “his English writ- 
ers” and has them to tea. They distrust 
his intelligence. "He reads Gandhi, of 
all things," I was told. 

It just so happened I had the scat 
next to Thomson in the clubhouse at 
Canberra as we watched on television 
the finish of the tournament there. He 
is a strikingly photogenic man in his 40s, 
medium-sized with a flashy nose and 
curly brown hair and no upper lip. I 
had been warned he was also anti- Amer- 
ican, which explained why he never par- 
ticipated in U.S. tournaments anymore. 
The story is told of the lime in England 
when lie won a tournament over Palm- 
er and Nicklaus and was going into a res- 
taurant afterward only to be cautioned 
by a friend that Palmer and Nicklaus 
were already inside. “You don’t want 
to go in there, Peter. There’s Nicklaus 
and Palmer," the friend said. “Yes I 
do," Thomson replied. "I want them 
to see me." 

As a matter of fact, Thomson made 
no attempt to lie hostile when we met. 
Not that he was particularly friendly, 
either. He just had no reason to be any- 
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There are two cars 
built in Sweden. 

This is the one that reduces 
your collision insurance rates 
15% at Allstate. 



Recently, the Allstate Insurance Company chal- 
lenged the automobile industry to build a car that 
could withstand a 5 mile an hour front end and a 2 '4 
mile an hour rear end collision with an immovable 
barrier w ithout any damage to the car. 

Build such a car. said Allstate, and we’ll reduce 
collision insurance rates on it 15% ...a reduction that 
can save the car owner twenty-five, 
fifty, maybe even eighty dollars or 
more a year on insurance premiums. 

As of today, only one car has qual- 
ified for that reduction. 

The car? The new SAAB 99E. 

Our car. 

It hits the barrier head on at 5 and 
rearward at 2Vi miles an hour, w ithout 
any damage. No dents. No scratches. 

Nothing. 

This also means our car passes 

PHONE 800 243 6000 toil TREE EOR IME NAME AND IOCATION of IMS s. 



the 1973 Federal Safety Standards for low speed 
collisions a year before it’s required. 

Our car is a lot different from the other car 
built in Sweden in other ways, too. 

Our car has Front-W heel Drive, a standard 
4-cylinder, fuel-injected, overhead cam engine and 
4-speed transmission (3-speed automatic is 
optional), 4-wheel disc brakes and 
roll-cage construction. Radial tires 
are standard too. 

One thing that isn’t a lot different 
is price. Our car costs about the same 
as theirs. 

So before you buy their car, drive 
ours. The SAAB 99E. We think you’re 
going to buy it instead. 


Before you buy theirs, drive ours. 

B DEALER NEAREST TOU IN CONNECTICUT CAU I 800 »42 06JJ 



Lemon peel 
dipped in vermouth. 
This week’s 
perfect martini secret. 

Just moisten a lemon peel with vermouth. 
And use the perfect martini gin, 
Seagram's Extra Dry. 

Seagram's. 

The perfect martini gin. 


SEAGRAM DISIIIURS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 

50 PROOf. OISIILLEO ORY GIN OlSIlllfO FROM AMERICAN CRAIN 
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thing, and he wasn't, t asked him if it 
were true he didn’t like Americans — if 
he didn't cop a Yank, He said. “Those 
things spread around. You don’t like 
one or two and they say you don't like 
them all " He did not elaborate. I 
thought to myself. “Well done.’’ I think 
I could learn to appreciate the qualities 
of Peter Thomson. Just the kind of wet 
blanket golf needs. 

About that time a familiar figure be- 
gan flickering black and white on the 
television screen, advancing onto the 
18th green in that purposeful field mar- 
shal's stride, the now-customary worried 
look on his face (golf is no picnic for 
Gary Player, as he is the first to admit). 
The crowd cheered him on. Player was 
about to lake another trophy away from 
Peter Thomson. Thomson shifted in his 
chair. 

A man on the other side of Thom- 
son. a British writer, it so happened, 
said he didn’t care much for having had 
to travel all these thousands of miles to 
write about Gary Player winning two 
tournaments in a row-. 

“Yes." said Thomson soothingly. 
"It's a bloody shame.” 

Thomson, Bruce Devlin and Bruce 
Crampton arc really the only Australians 
making an impact on international golf 
today. Von Nida and Nagle still play, 
but arc no longer factors. Von Nida is 
semiretired, and Nagle is getting older 
and has a bad back. 

Devlin, the onetime master plumber, 
wins more often than the others, and 
with Bob Von Hagge is going to make 
a fortune building gorgeous golf cours- 
es for the growing legions of converts, 
there being no reason to think the end 
is in sight. 

It is a sore spot with the Australians, 
however, that neither Devlin nor Cramp- 
ton lives there anymore. They have made 
their nests in the United States, where 
they can be closer to the egg. (Thomson 
has been known to remind his readers of 
this on occasion.) Devlin returns every 
year to participate in the major Austra- 
lian tournaments. He is an easy-swing- 
ing, easygoing, likable man who — blond, 
tanned. lean— looks like he should be 
playing in Western movies, and because 
he is conscientious and has put a lot of his 
money back into the country he has 
not gone out of favor there. On the con- 
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trary, he is probably the most popular 
Australian golfer of the lot. 

Crampton, on the other hand, makes 
no pretense. I le hardly ever goes home. 
The Australians have no use for Cramp- 
ton. They arc delighted when they read 
that he is referred to in the American 
press as a sourpuss. 

How good these three arc compared 
with the best Australian golfers who 
came before them- Jim Fcrrier, Ossie 
Pickworth, Von Nida, Nagle, etc. — is a 
moot question and one I have no in- 
terest in answering. I would rather con- 
clude that if 1 were compelled to follow 
golf forever I would have it be in the 
days not long ago when Australian golf 
really had some meat on its bones, and 
those happened to be the days of Pick- 
worth, Von Nida, etc. 

I mean, I doubt seriously if any of 
the pros around today would get caught 
in a bunker with another man's wife, as 
a prominent Aussie pro once did, and 
then lived to win her for himself. I doubt 
if any of them will be as exciting as 
Ossie Pickworth, who played so fast the 
galleries panted in his wake; who, on 
his first trip to England, told a startled 
group of Fleet Street writers that he 
“trained on beer," and patted his am- 
ple stomach for emphasis; who said Eng- 
lish golf courses were like “Chinese mar- 
ket gardens”; and who, in a dispute with 
Ferrier over the sharing of gate receipts, 
once leaped up on a table and shouted, 
“I'm king here!” 

And Norm Von Nida. that irrepress- 
ible little man. Playing in the British 
Open in a floor-length raincoat. Chop- 
ping dow n the top of an offending bun- 
ker with his sand wedge at St. Andrews. 
Calling the burn at the 1st green "the 
bloody ditch." Telling off officials. Si- 
lencing chattering galleries and clicking 
photographers with baleful stares. Throt- 
tling Henry Ransom. 

If there was one golf tournament in 
all the world 1 would like to have seen 
in its entirety (and maybe the only one), 
it was the Australian Open held in 
Queensland in 1955. Von Nida gave me 
an infinite replay that night at Canberra. 
The event, he said, was played at the 
Gailcs Golf Club, which had been built 
in part by the inmates of the adjoining 
Goodna Insane Asylum. The course was, 
in fact, laid out alongside the asylum 
grounds. 

Final preparations for the tournament 
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COME ON, POLLY SING YOUR, 
OLD CAPTAIN A SEA-CHANTY/. 
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WHERE DID YOU) NO, CAPTAIN, THAT'S 
LEARN THAT ] DORAL-THELOW 
ONE? J 'TAR'AND NICOTINE 

b cig arette/ 


LOW TAR AND NICOTINE J TRY ONE, 
AND ITSINGS OF YOU OLD 
TASTE? MUTINOUS son-of-a-gun 


The filter 
system you'd 
need a scientist 
to explain... 
but Doral says it 
in two words, 
"Taste me" 


DORAL, YOU TASTE 
GOOD, AND YOU 
SING BETTER 
THAN THAT , 
darned parrot/. 


menthol 


FllJER 14 m?. "tat’', 0 9 mg nicotine. MENTHOL; 13 mg. 'tar 1.0 mg. nicotine, av per cigarette. FTC Report NOV. 70. 


DORAL 





According to the law in many of our states, 
this man is sober enough to drive. 


In these states, the average man 
is falling down drunk long 
before he reaches the blood 
alcohol level that allows his con- 
viction for drunk driving. Be- 
cause drunk drivers will kill 
30,000 of us on the highways 
this year, we believe these state 


laws should he changed. If your 
slate is one of those that hasn't 
adopted the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration's 
recommended hltxxl alcohol 
standard of .lO'V for drunk 
driving conviction, speak up 
for it in your community. Oct 


the clubs and organizations 
you belong to behind it. If your 
state has this standard, support 
your police and judges in 
the enforcement of it. 
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...and according to its critics, advertising 
is unresponsive to society's needs. 


Advertising, they claim, is strictly profit 
motivated 

Well, maybe that's so. even of an ad like 
this one 

Because it’s true that if every drunk driver 
were taken off the road there would be 
30.000 fewer highway traffic deaths, fewer 
injuries and State Farm would have to pay 


out less in property and personal injury 
claims 

But really, would that be so bad 7 Because 
if State Farm paid out less in property and 
personal injury claims, your car insurance 
would cost you less 

And. an ad like this one just might save 
your life Which is surely worth something 


Advertising 
about Advertising 

One of a series sponsored by 
Time. Life. Fortune, 

Sports Illustrated 
This ad prepared by 
Needham. Harper & Steers. Inc 



FROM THE BEST RUN COMPANY IN THE SKY. 
THE ONLY 747s WITH 2 LOUNGES AND A PUB. 


To Los Angeles, Denver and Honolulu — for 
beer, popcorn, pretzels and fun, call your travel agent 
or Continental Airlines at 686-6500. 



CONTINENTAL AIRLINES ^ 

THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 
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AMF 

mixes business 
with pleasure. 
Profitably. 



A new idea in tobacco processing and 
a bright idea in small-boat sailing. 

The business of life, the pleasure of life. 


Long before the word “leisure” became the 
buzz-word in business, AMF saw that the 
leisure market would be the perfect match 
to its industrial market. 

1 1 just stood to reason. 

I ndustrial products— particularly 
automated machinery — would produce 
efficiency and thus create more leisure 
time; and sports-and-recreation products 
would pick up the ball at the other end and 
use that leisure time. 

And it works. Like a charm. Consider: 

AMF Tobacco — a leader in tobacco- 
process and cigarette- and cigar-making 
and packing machinery— has just 
introduced a new Thresher/' Separator 


System. Saves money, saves man-hours, 
saves time. 

And that very same time has created a 
growing market for AMF Alcorts line of 
small sailboats. Think of midget or mini or 
small in sailboats, and magic names pop 
up — Sunfish, Flyingfish, Minifish, Sailfish. 
They’re the fish that started the craze, 
and nothing in the water can touch them. 

A big machine that saves time, and a 
small non-machine that uses it. Work in 
one hand and play in the other. We mix 
business with pleasure. Profitably. 


AMF Incorporated, 261 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 10016. 

A.r^iF= 


Watch AMF's Bob Hope TV Special on NBC, December 7th. See your local TV listing. 


YOU DON’T CHANGE A CLASSIC, 
YOU PRESERVE IT. 

YOU DON’T IMPROVE A CLASSIC. 
YOU TREASURE IT. 



Old Fil:gcra/d Bottled : n Bond, KX) Bumf, and Old hit:#) aid Bn me Bourbon , S6.S Btoof, are always made 
and bottled by Slit;e/ll'e//er, America' s oldest family distillery. Estab. I St's m Old Lcmi.i/le, Kentucky. 


UNCOMPROMISED. UNCHANGED. UNCHALLENGED. 
OLD FITZGERALD BOTTLED IN BOND. 

100 PROOF FOR FLAVOR. 


yJid Fitzgerald Bottled in 
Bond is handmade Kentucky 
Sour Mash Bourbon whiskey in 
its classic role and form — 

1 00 proof, 6 years old. 

It is whiskey that has 
remained unchanged by time 
and unchallenged by 
competition. Fads and fashions 
merely emphasize 
its unembellished, 
uncompromised greatness. 

Old Fitzgerald Bonded, this 
study in constancy, has a way 
of talking to a man that no 
other Bourbon has. It tastes 
the way a Bourbon should — 
only more so. It earns your 
immediate respect. It is 
soft-spoken, with lots of quiet, 
natural authority. Its 
flavor is fuller, nuttier, with 
more body and more presence 
than is the flavor of any other 
Bourbons you may have enjoyed. 


This total flavor is possible 
only in 100 proof — 
this mellowness only after 
6 years in the wood. 


Old Fitzgerald is made, 
aged and bottled in 
America's oldest family 
distillery by Bourbon-only 
people who honestly care about 
what they're selling, and who 
personally see that its quality 
is forever the same. 

They stubbornly and 
pridefully make Old Fitz 
Bonded for folks who can 
appreciate and afford the 
classic things in life. They 
consciously and deliberately 
make it for folks who can 
distinguish between what is 
good and what is great. Which 
is the real essence of 
sophistication — and an awful 
lot of fun, too. 


"We make fine Bourbon . at a profit 
if we can. at a loss if we must, but 
always fine Bourbon " 

'OWlc** C 

(Z President and proprietor 


The more features your phone system needs, 
the more you need our system. 


Business communications needs have 
become a lot more sophisticated over 
the past few years. So businessmen cire 
looking for sophisticated telephone 
systems which offer more features. 
Which is all the more reason you need 
our system. 

Illinois Bell has the largest assort- 
ment of communications packages and 
features available. For instance, in addi- 
tion to the dozens of standard features 
available on our communications sys- 
tems, we offer over 70 optional features. 

All together, there are thousands 
of combinations of packages and fea- 
tures that you can choose from. Which 
means we can custom design your system 
to your exact business and communica- 
tions needs. 

YOU NAME IT, WE’VE GOT IT. 

All you have to do is tell your 
Illinois Bell Communications Consult- 
ant what jobs you want your new com- 
munications system to do. And he'll tell 



you what feature or cluster of features 
can do it. 

Let s say, for instance, that you 
want to transfer calls without the assis- 
tance of the attendant. All you do is tell 
your Communications Consultant and 
he can add this to your basic system. 

Or, let’s say you’d like the ability 
to link up your executives on an impor- 
tant call. All you do is have your Com- 
munications Consultant order one of 
the conference features and you can 
connect several conferees on inside or 
outside calls. 

And there’s an array of advanced, 
time-saving features that you may not 
have known existed. 

Like Speed Calling — which allows 
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you to use abbreviated codes for fre- 
quently called numbers. 

Or a service which automatically 
routes your incoming calls to a pre- 
arranged sequence of other numbers if 
your line is busy. 

GOOD THINGS COME IN 
SMALL PACKAGES. 

You don't have to order one of 
our most advanced communications sys- 
tems to get a flexible communications 
system. 

Even on smaller systems you can 
get features like Direct Outward Dialing. 

Or Night Service — which routes 
your calls to special numbers after busi- 
ness hours. 

Or a service that lets your attend- 
ant route incoming calls simply by push- 
ing a button. 

With all these features standard, 
your Illinois Bell Communications Con- 
sultant can offer you a system that can 
be thoroughly effective without being 
unnecessarily expensive. 

YOU’RE THE EXPERT 
ON YOUR BUSINESS. 

Over the years Illinois Bell has 
installed thousands of business commu- 
nications systems. 

One thing we’ve learned from 
this experience is that no one knows 


your business communications needs 
better than you do. 

That’s why your Illinois Bell 
Communications Consultant will work 
closely with you in planning your new 
system. He'll talk with your manage- 
ment and operating personnel to deter- 
mine if any existing communications 
problems could be solved in your new 
communications system. 

And most important, he’ll design 
a system that includes only the features 
you decide you really need. So there are 
no expensive extras that you don't use. 

Call your Illinois Bell Communi- 
cations Consultant when you start 
planning a new communications system. 

The more services you need, the 
more we can help. 


Illinois Bell 

AT&T Western Electric Bell Labs 

The voice of business 





Escape from Snow time to Sljpwtime! 


Winter is the perfect season for a Las 
Vegas vacation. The air is as bright and clear 
as a martini. Stop worrying about snow and 
icy winds and start worrying about your golf 
score. The only thing not swinging in Las 
Vegas is a snow shovel; golf clubs, tennis 
rackets and 3,000 chorus girls’ legs are moving 
to the tempo of America’s most exciting city. 
If you get moving too, you can enjoy it all 
after a few short hours by jet. For complete 
Las Vegas travel information and accommoda- 
tions see your travel agent. 

WARNING: customs officials at McCarran 
International Airport in Las Vegas inspect all 
incoming baggage for snowballs. 
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for tree las Vegas golt-tennu brochure write Paul Tilui, 




America 

““-GROUP 


Many companies, 
in many fields, 

looking from many directions 
at you 

and your financial future. 


State Mutual of America is a member of The America Group. 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA Individual and Grouo insurance including Life. Health and Annuities • HANOVER INSURANCE Multiple lines property casualty, bonding 
• HANOVER LIFE Stock life msuranco company featuring Individual and Group life and health prod U( ts • CITIZENS MUTUAL A Michigan multiple lines 
insurer, offering Workmen's Compensation, liability and property insurance • WORCESTER/GUARANTEE MUTUAL Property insurance companies offering personal 
and commercial coverages • BEACON/AMERICAN SELECT RISK Ohio based property and casualty insurance companies • CALIFORNIA COMPENSATION Property 
and casualty company specializing in Workmon'e Compensation • Massachusetts bay Multiple lutes property end casualty company • AMGRO, INC A premium 
finance company • COLONIAL MANAGEMENT Boston -based investment counseling company. 
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were stilt being made the night before 
the opening round: paint was still wet 
on the walls. The locker room towels — 
only a handful, and cheap — were pur- 
chased the day before, and the fuzz was 
still so thick on them that every time a 
man toweled off, a thin layer of white 
fluff stuck to his face and body. There 
were only four or five tables set aside 
for pros in the tiny, teeming clubhouse — 
Von Nida called it the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. The stewards were new, but they 
were also unsophisticated. One was 
asked by Bobby Locke if there were 
any combs available for the golfers. The 
steward said, yes, sir, Mr. Locke, and 
whipped his own out of his back pocket. 

A tropical rainstorm flooded the 
course the second day and rivulets of 
water coursed through the playing area. 
An amateur named Harry Hall-Kenny 
lined up a shot on the 18th fairway and 
a current of water picked the ball up 
and began moving it down a slight in- 
cline, between Hall-Kenny’s legs. Hall- 
Kenny kept backing up, backing up, try- 
ing to hold his stance, waiting for the 
ball to pause so he could hit it. 

The inmates of the asylum, having a 
proprietary interest in the event, lined 
the fence of the adjacent 12th tee each 
day, staring at the contestants who came 


by. One correspondent who was there 
said the inmates clung to the barbed- 
wire fence, oblivious to the blood run- 
ning down their arms, and he swore you 
could hear the screams and moans from 
inside. 

When Von Nida came to the 12th he 
quickly hit his shot and started to leave 
when, as a reflex, he casually picked up 
a tee that had been discarded by the 
group ahead of him. One of the staring 
inmates stopped him with a low, men- 
acing voice: "Hey, you, put that back. 
It belongs to the fellow up ahead.” Von 
Nida said he dropped the tee and hur- 
ried on. 

At the end of the tournament, speech- 
es were made, mostly polite and inof- 
fensive. Then Von Nida— "The Von,” 
he was called— got up and delivered him- 
self to the occasion. "I spared them 
nothing,” he says. He told the crowd it 
was the worst tournament he had ever 
seen. "I don’t think Queensland is ready 
for the Australian Open,” he said. 

The evening spent with Von Nida in 
Canberra was easily the most stimulating 
in my brush with Australian golf, and 
made watching the various tournaments 
palatable. Von Nida told of the days 
when he caddied barefoot for Walter 
Hagen, when first-prize money was no 
more than two pounds ten. And how — 
shades of Lee Trevino — he won golf bets 


he ventured into without a dime in his 
pocket, and lost his shirt many times. 
And how he almost lost his knee when 
a player hit a trick shot off it and took 
more than the ball. 

I asked him if he had ever written a 
book on golf, like everybody else. 

Von Nida said he hadn’t done an in- 
structional, and wouldn’t because they 
"are garbage." 

I asked why. 

He said, "Look at my hands. Do they 
look like Jack Nicklaus’ hands? Am I 
built like Jack Nicklaus? There’s no way 
for me to help my game by trying to swing 
like Jack Nicklaus. Player doesn't sw ing 
like Nicklaus, Hogan doesn't have hands 
like Snead. Palmer throws out a shank el- 
bow. He should snap-hook everything he 
hits. How can you imitate them?” 

I asked him. finally, for I felt the need 
for at least a modicum of expertise, what 
I could not know myself: if today’s Aus- 
tralian professional golfers, carried along 
in the handbasket of affluence, were as 
good as they used to be. 

Von Nida said. "Listen. I’m 56 years 
old. I only play in a few tournaments a 
year. But if I worked at it and got my 
game in shape, I could beat ’em all.” 

In my mind’s eye, I can see Travis, 
or Travers, gladly allowing Norman Von 
Nida to slam balls into her backyard. 
Any day. end 
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_ _ney 
when you haven't got 
any money? 


Even though there isn't much jingling around 
in your pocket, if you've got a house, some cash 
value insurance, a savings account, equity in a 
pension plan, and maybe some investments, 
you've really got quite a bit of money. 

It may be on paper, sure, but it's yours. And 
it needs looking after. It needs a good plan. This 
is where The America Group can help. 

The companies below are in many financial 
areas, and are working together to bring you 
comprehensive financial service. 


Their representatives are specialists in their 
own fields. And, together, can provide the finan- 
cial advice and services you may need. 

You see, when it comes to making money 
easier to manage, our plan is to help you plan. 

State Mutual of America 

A member of The America Group: many companies, in 
many fields, looking from many directions at you and 
your financial future. 


STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA Individu. 
mg insurance . HANOVER LIFE Slock lil< 
insurer, ollering Workmen s Compensate 
mg personal and commercial coverages • 
COMPENSATION Properly and casually 
and casually company • AMGHO INC 


al and Group insurance including Ldc. Health and Annuities . HANOVER INSURANCE Multiple .1 
r insurance company lealur.ng Individual and Group Ida and health products • CITIZENS MUTUr 
>n. liability and properly insurance -WORCESTER GUARANTEE MUTUAL Properly insurance com 
BEACON AMERICAN SELECT RISK Ohio based property and casualty insurance companies - CA 
company specializing in Workmen s Compensation • MASSACHUSETTS BAY Multiple lines pre 
A pit urn finance company • COLONIAL MANAGEMENT Boston based investment conns, 


THE 


America 

— *^g 


iROUP 


over S3 million a week in American enterprise 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA. Worcester. Mass 01605. Investing 


It could well be 
the world’s most wanted car 


Some want it for the way it looks ... its beauty of line and form. 

Some for what it says about them to others. 
Some want it for its unsurpassed performance. 
Some for what it can mean to the people they care for. 
Some for its resale value, traditionally the highest of any car built in the land. 

Some for what it represents in driving peace of mind. 

And some just want it for what it is: 
the finest achievement of the automaker's art. 

Cadillac. 

it could well be everything you've ever wanted in an automobile. 
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Clearing the air about something else we all want. An end to air pollution. Cadillac is 
pleased to report that since 1 960— on the average— hydrocarbon emissions in our cars have 
been reduced 80% . carbon monoxide emissions about two -thirds. And the work goes on. 

We are engaged in a massive effort to remove the automobile as a meamng- 
ful factor m air pollution. But because much depends upon how a car is 
I H iTl ■ cared for once it is m your hands, you. too. can help. By having your PCV 
■ (positive crankcase ventilation) valve cleaned regularly Making Sure your 

carburetor is properly adjusted Cleaning or replacing your air filter regularly, 
Using no-lead or low-lead fuels. Avoiding prolonged idling. Getting a 
|m*wk of encELUNct | tune-up regularly. Thank you. Cadillac Motor Car Division 


Shown is the 1972 Fleetwood Sixty Special Brougham. 







We have books for every 
sports fan in the country. 
That’s what makes us exclusive. 



When it comes to sports, the Sports Illustrated Book Club covers 
every field of interest 

Football Baseball, Basketball- Hockey Golf Tennis 

We not only have books that'll interest you as a sports 

fan, but also books on subjects that’ll interest you as a 
sportsman Such as Slaughter the Animals, Poison the Earth 
There are also books that'll interest your whole family 
The Complete Book of Bicycling, for instance 
But most of the books are for you. 

Skiing.. The Killy Way helps you get more 
enjoyment out of a sport you car ^participate in 
A Thinking Man's Guide to Pro Football brings more 
enjoyment to a sport you'd be crazy to participate in 
Lombardi— Winning is the Only Thing tells you 
that professional football builds character While 
Bemie Parnsh's They Call It a Game 
claims it reduces the giants who play it 
to pawns (We like to present both sides 
of an argument ) 

In addition to offering books at 
substantial savings, we also offer games 
and other sports related matenal. 

And after your first regular selection, you're 
eligible to buy bonus books at special prioes. 

To join the Club, select any 3 books 
described here They're yours for only $3 (Onoe a 
member of the Club, you have to buy as few as 4 
books in the next 1 2 months ) 

And how many exclusive clubs can you join for $3? 


ORR 

ON ICE 


MiiiiiNin/i 


Sports Illustrated 

} BookClub 

! NewYorkNY 1CC36 

Please er.ro.. me as a .-.ember m *e Spins 

| . T - • ■ 

I ! underetaM 1 * . . receive each month the Spins 
. Illustrated Book Club News describing main 
I seecner-s and a.temates !! ! do not wish to receive 
I a selector, or prefer ar. alternate I merely advise 
I you by usmo the convenient form provided 
] If I do wish the main selection 1 do nothing and it wiS 

I f -rs::f -ti • 

I always paying speoa. members prices 


Addr 

City- 


'"1 


180 Tha AH- 
American Dollar- 
lowph Dureo 


338 The Old 

Ball Game 
TnaUm P Cottin 


Winning !• The Only 
Thin^-Edited by 


Bobby Oil 
Dick Graci 


John M Jo 


Paul Zimmerman 


1- 125 The Science of 


C 127 I'm QUd You 
Didn t Take It 
Pereonelly — 


n 182 And Every 
Day You Take 
Another Bite 
l-arrj Merchant 


185 They Call 
It a Game - 
Benue Pemeh 


ms. 


Richard Mandeii 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


lhrc» two TI) passes to Bob Hjycs and Mike Clark 
booted three field go.ilv Rookie Jim I’lunkett com- 
pleted 16 pjvvcv lor 22K yard* and two TDv dcipilc 
an overwhelming Cowboy pave rii'h Dick Shiner 
filled in lot the in in led Hob Berrv and lilted ATLAN- 
T A p.iM New Orleans 2X-6. w hile 1*1 IILADI.LPHI A 
gained il» first win »nh an easy 2J-7 victory over the 
New York Giants. 


roundup of the week Oct. 19-25 


golf HILLY CAS 1*1 R won ho lirxi tournament 
this year with a I 9-under-par 269 to beat I red 
Marti by four Mrok.es in the M50.000 Kaiser In- 
ternational Open. at Napa, Calif. 


basketball AHA Commissioner Jack Dolph 
ruled that Jimmy Jones and Larry Cannon were 
free agents, and let Jones muse from Memphis to 
Utah and Cannon from Denser to Memphis, lint 
he fined their new employers and took away the 
clubs’ first-round draft choices for 1972. Vince Bo- 
ryla. Utah's general manager, immediately termed 
the decision "immature, illogical, irresponsible and 
to the detriment of the AHA and the Utah Stars." 
adding, "Dolph isn’t qualified to run a kindergarten 
cla-s " Whereupon the commissioner immediately 
threatened a large fine, Despite the brouhaha, the 
Stars set a club record for points with a 15(1 93 
win over Carolina, making their record 3-0. then 
the defending league champions fell with a thud. 
They lost to Indiana 125-122, and the nest night 
New York beat them 1 1 1 -lOOcvcn though Ncivhigh- 
scorcr Kick Marry was out with an inmrv A night 
later Utah met Carolina again and lost lOI-'IV as 
rookie Jim McDaniels scored 31 points. Indiana 
ran Us winning streak to fisc before losing to Dal- 
las 105-93, but still held first place in the West by 
two games over the Stars. Kentucky won two of 
three to lead the East. 

NBA; It began to look as if no one would survive 
the season as Dave Bing. Jerry West, Keith I r- 
ickson, Cius Johnson, Wes Lose Id, Mike Kiordwn, 
Pete Maravtch, Walt Fra/icr and rookies Austin 
Carr. Ken Durrelt and Howard Poiler were side- 
lined with vurious injuries and illnesses. Even some 
healthy stars did not show up to play ball, Bal- 
timore starting Guards Earl Monroe and Archie 
Clark skipped two games, Monioc because he was 
unhappy in Baltimore and C lark because he was 
unhappy with his contract The Bullets, who ear- 
lier in the week had lost to Boston 134-1 14 with Mon- 
roe <he scored 2X points), dropped two more — 
I I0-X7 co New York and, more embarrassing, 

109- 101 to Cleveland - to fall to the bottom ol ihe 
Central Division, in which every team is a loser. 
Don Smith held l.lvin Hayes to two points in the 
first half and nine overall as Seattle beat Houston 

110- 91, Some 750 Ians saw the first, and probably 
tlic last, pro game ever played in Waco, lesas. 
w here Chicago defeated Houston 125-1 10, The hap- 
less Rockets, at 0-5, were the league's only wmlcss 
team. Defending champion Milwaukee coasted to 
four easy wins, holding its opponents below 100 
points in three of them, and held first place in the 
Midwest with a 6-0 record. Ihe Bucks, the only 
unbeaten team in the league, handed Philadelphia 
its first loss with a 1 10 XX drubbing as Karecm Jab- 
bar scored 40 points and gathered in 29 rebounds. 


HOCKEY Pittsburgh defeated California 4 2 and 
I os Angeles X I to make it four straight wins and 
a tic with Chicago for first place in the West Di- 
vision. But the Penguins' S 1 0t).000-a-y car-defense- 
man, 41- year-old Tim Horton, broke his ankle in 
the Kings game and will be out for sis weeks. The 
Penguins then met the Black Hawks in what may 
he the division’s only crucial game of the year and 
■lopped 5-2 as the largest home crowd in Pitts- 
burgh hockey history -13,100 — looked on mourn- 
fully, Toronto fans were almost as sad: the Maple 
Leafs lost to Bullalo by the same 7-2 score that 
the Sabres recorded in last season's first visit to 
Maple Leaf Gardens. Minnesota moved from fifth 
to third in Ihe West on three impressive victories — 
3-2 over Bullalo on Charlie Burns’ two goals, 7-0 
over Vancouver on C'cvarc Mumago's 1 2th career 
shutout and 5-1 over Bullalo on Bill Goldsworthy's 
hat trick New York held first place in the East 
with three wins, estending its winning streak to 
four. I lie Rangers embarrassed Montreal Goalie 
Ken Dry Jen lor ihe first lime in Ihe regular season. 
84-. held Chicago to one shot in the third period in a 
3 I v ictory and beat S|. Louts4-3on Brad Park's goal 
while a man short. Divdcn bounced back to shut out 
Vancouver 6 0 ay f rank Mahovlich scored three 
times to lift the Canadienv into second m the Last. 

HORSE SHOWS The UNITED SI A I I S won the 
International learn Championship for the 15th time 
in 21 years at the Pennsylvania National in Har- 
risburg N’EAI SIIAPIKO's winning ride gave ihe 
U.S. I OX points to Canada's 100, 

motorcycling JOHN COOPER of England won 
514,500 first-place money in the world's richest mo- 
torcycle race the 5100,000 Champion sparkplug 
Classic when he nipped Australia's Kel Carrutherv 
by four inches, at Out., no. Calif. DICK MANN 
ol Riehmond. Calif, finished ninth to win the na- 
tional championship point standings with 1.054. 

MOTOR SPORTS RICHARD PETTY won the 
American 500 stock-car race in Rockingham, 
N.C. by a lap over Buddy Baker to virtually clinch 
his third straight national title. 

tennis VIRGINIA WADE of Great Britain heal 
Julie lleldman of New York City 4-6. 7 5. 6-3 in 
the women's final of the second tournament of the 
Dewar Cup indoor senes in Billmgham. England. 

MILEPOSTS - AGRi rn By the U S. Supreme 
Court, to hear arguments on CURT FLOOD'* 
challenge to baseball's reserve clause. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



FRED McNAIR and FREDDIE. 21 (/<•/>). of 
Washington upset top-seeded Chaunccy 
Dcpcvv Steele Jr. and Chaunccy III of Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 1 1-9. 6 2 for the national fa- 
ther-son tennis championship in Middle- 
town, Mass. The McNairs, who hold three 
national clay-court titles, had previously 
lost four times in the finals— three to the 
Steeles. The difference this lime was Fred- 
die, who had a 22-2 record last year at 
North Carolina and reached the quarter- 
finals of the NCAA doubles championship. 



ANITA YEAROUT. 18. of Belleville, Mich., 
and JOHN costaldo. 22. of Chicago, 
both black belts, won the women's and 
men's titles in the U.S. Grand Karate Cham- 
pionships in Brunswick, Ohio. Miss Ycar- 
out beat Pat Barbalcy of Canton. Ohio in 
her final match, and Costaldo defeated de- 
fending champion Artis Simmons of line. 
Pa. 3 0 in his. Costaldo toppled cx-No. I- 
ranked black belt Bill Wallace cn route to 
his title: Miss Ycarout won the first ad- 
vanced women's division competition. 



ROGER STEWART, 20 (/<•/>). of tllC Salt 
Diego Yacht Club, won the 1 97 1 Snipe Na- 
tional Championships on Chesapeake Bay 
near Annapolis. Md. He had one first- 
place finish, three seconds and a third in 
the scries to compile a low-point score of 
14.7 and beat live-time national champion 
Earl Elms. Roger's crew, brother jerry, 
17 ( right |, won the junior title in the same 
boat a week earlier with a first, two sec- 
onds, a third and a fourth for 19.7 points. 
His 18-year-old sister Dcbi was his crew. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE BUCS RETORT 

Sirs: 

Please inform Ron Fimritethat what they 
call it in Pittsburgh is pitching! They also 
call it fielding. Whatever docs Mr. Fimrite 
call that fiasco he tried to pass off as writ- 
ing (A Birilhaili for I he Pirates, Oct. 1 8 )’ 
Norman Pasterick 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Quite a wit. your Ron Fimrite. His ar- 
ticle is a classic in crossing bridges before 
you come to them and counting chickens 
before they're hatched. Eat your humble 
pie, Mr. Fimrite. You deserve every bite. 

Christine M. Garbir 

Irwin, Pa. 

Sirs: 

A birdbath for the Pirates? No, sir. It 
was the plank for the Birds, and they re- 
ceived the bath. 

Dennis R. Klimo 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

May Ron Fimrite be made to cat his 
words (bird food, so to speak), then jump 
in the birdbath with the Orioles and slowly 
sink away. 

T. Nicoll 

Allison Park, Pa. 

Sirs: 

All season long SI has ignored Pittsburgh 
pitching, calling it mediocre at best. Ron 
Fimrite said Weaver was stretching his imag- 
ination to conclude that there were good 
arms on the Pirate staff. Well, Blass, Bruce 
(Kison) and Brilcs might not agree. Wake 
up, SI. The pitching of Blass & Co. is great, 
and great is what the Bucs are, too! 

Eric DiRicco 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

You did show fantastic foresight on one 
point. There are hundreds of minor league 
baseball players. Yet. in the article An Old 
Hand with a Prospect (June 14), Pat Jor- 
dan wrote about none other than Bruce 
Kison. now of the Pirates and one of the he- 
roes of the 1971 World Scries. 

Larry Garden 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

Bruce Kison's performance in the play- 
off and in the Series was a fascinating and 
happy sequel to that brilliant article about 
him a few months ago. 

W. Montague Downs. M.D. 
San Francisco 


OKLAHOMA WISHBONE 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins’ article Oklahoma Wins the 
Wishbone War (Oct. 18) was a memorable 
rendition of a historic day. But Oklahomans 
question his claim that Quarterback Jack 
Mildren "had been a big disappointment." 
After his junior year, Mildren had an OU 
career record of the second most yards pass- 
ing, the second most yards in total offense 
for one season, the second most yards pass- 
ing in one year and the most completed for- 
ward passes in a single game— and that was 
against Nebraska. 

Jack Mildren is an unconditional hero, 
and we await his 1971 Thanksgiving Day 
performance against the Cornhuskers. Here 
the issue of No. I and No. 2 will be gen- 
uinely settled. 

David Hall 
Governor of Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 
Sirs: 

Obviously Oklahoma has it all over Tex- 
as. However, the title of your article is rath- 
er misleading. True, the Sooners won a bat- 
tle in the Wishbone War, but there is this 
guy in Alabama named Bear Bryant. . . . 

John Morgan 

Gainesville, Fla. 

OPENING SHOTS 

Sirs: 

So the hockey season has started, and 
since the Canadiens ended up in third place 
and, through a rather ridiculous playoff sys- 
tem, won the Stanley Cup, they have be- 
come the greatest team in hockey (Enter 
the Icemen, Oct. 18). Montreal Goalie Ken 
Dryden becomes the new Georges Vezina, 
never mind Ed Giacomin and Tony Espo- 
sito. Guy Lafleur, although unproven, be- 
comes the most accomplished player since 
Bobby Orr. Meanw hile, Ranger Defenseman 
Brad Park had a poor season while being 
selected to an All-Star berth and scoring 44 
points. And if he has a good season the Rang- 
er defense, w hich allowed 177 goals last sea- 
son. just might be able to rival Montreal's, 
which gave up 216. 

Maybe you are right: Montreal is a great 
team. Boston is second best despite its 76- 
goal scorer and New York is hanging in 
the race by its Vezina goallcnding. But I 
think it would be advisable to see what ac- 
tually happens before any names are en- 
graved on the Stanley Cup. 

Karen Straus 

Jericho, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Shame on you, Mark Mulvoy! Have you 
flipped your wig over the summer? How 


can you have the audacity to pick Mon- 
treal to beat out the mighty Bruins in 1971- 
72? The Bostonians have perhaps the best 
hockey team ever, and this year they will 
finish no lower than first. 

Jeff Di Fro 

Anaheim. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your article on the opening of 
the National Hockey League season, and 
as a Chicago Black Hawk fan I particu- 
larly appreciated the comment by Boston's 
Phil Esposito: "Nobody remembers the 37 
records we set . . . just ... the Stanlcy 
Cup we didn't win." 

In 1968-69 Bobby Hull set a record by- 
scoring 58 goals, but the Hawks finished in 
last place. A winner can talk about records, 
but a loser has nothing to say. 

Robert H. St oss 

Highland Park. 111. 

Sirs: 

Your no-holds preview was excellent. Bui 
neither the antics of Ken Dryden nor the 
million-dollar price of Bobby Orr and his 
animals will contain the New York Rang- 
ers. The most balanced attack in the league 
will bring the Stanley Cup to New York. 

Douglas Noble 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Sirs: 

After the Minnesota North Stars finish 
the 1971-72 hockey season, everybody, in- 
cluding Mark Mulvoy, will know what the 
Goldy Shuffle is. 

Lee Hooker 

Bemidji, Minn. 

YOUNG BLADES 

Sirs: 

My thanks and congratulations to Mel- 
vin Maddocks for his article on youth hock- 
ey (New Awakening in Orr Land, Oct. 1 1 ). 
It was a long time in coming but well worth 
the wait. The hockey mania has indeed hit 
in more places than Boston. 

Joe Deckenbach 

Edina, Minn. 

Sirs: 

What a delight to read your article on 
youth hockey! As transplanted Canadians 
we were thrilled to find a gung-ho minor 
hockey program out here in San Diego, even 
though it means practices beginning not at 
four or five a.m. but at one a.m. on Sat- 
urdays and games beginning at two a.m. 
on Sundays. With nearly 400 boys playing 
the game and a waiting list besides, one 
rink is hardly enough. 

Meanw hilc, we have sent two boys to Can- 

comitmrd 


What a good time for all the good things of a Kent 

Mild, smooth taste— exclusive Micronite filter. 

King size or Deluxe 100’s. 
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Football n Kent! 


Kings: 16 mg, “tar" 
1.0 mg. nicotine; 
100's: 19 mg. "lar” 
1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, 
FTC Report 
Nov. 70. 
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1 Please tend me the posters I’ve checked on 
the right at SI. 50 each or at your special otter 
| of 4 for S5.00 land SI 2S tor each additional 

I poster.) 1 have indicated how many of each 1 

J want. 

NAME AMT. NAME AMT NAME AMT.] 

1N60 TOMMY NOBIS. Atlanta 

8N75 DEACON JONES. Los Ang. 

•1A34 RON SELLERS, New England 

d 

•2N32 MIKE CURTIS, Baltimore 


9N30 BILL BROWN, Minn. 


1A35 JIM NANCE. New England 

-2N36 NORM BULAICH, Baltimore 


•9N81 CARL ELLER, Minn. 


-2A16 DENNIS SHAW, Buffalo 


□ Cash C check U money order 
| NOTE : a poster order under S3 musl include 

[ SO: for postage and handling 

j These full color posters are shipped in crush- 

{ proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

• Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 

Norristown, Pa. 19404 

2N41 TOM MATTE, Baltimore 


9N84 GENE WASHINGTON. Minn. 


2A36 0 J SIMPSON. Buffalo 


2N88 JOHN MACKEY. Balt. 


•9N88 ALAN PAGE. Minn. 


•3AU VIRGIL CARTER. Cincinnati 


S3NSI DICK BUTKUS, Chicago 

3N40 GALE SAYERS. Chicago 


‘ 10N8 ARCHIE MANNING. New Orleans 

•11N30 RON JOHNSON, N Y. Giants 


3A12 GREG COOK, Cincinnati 

4A44 FLOYD LITTLE, Denver 


4N44 LEROY KELLY. Cleveland 


■11N43 SPIDER LOCKHART, N Y. Giants 


•4A87 RICH JACKSON, Denver 

~ i 

4N76 BILL NELSEN. Cleveland 


12N1B BEN HAWKINS, Phila. 


5A90 GEORGE WEBSTER, Houston 


5N14 CRAIG MORTON. Dallas 


13N34 ANDY RUSSELL. Pitts. 


6A16 LEN OAWSON, Kansas City 


5N22 BOB HAYES, Dallas 


I3N75 JOE CREENE. Pittsburgh 


7AJ2 BOB CRIESE, Miami 



5N30 DAN REEVES. Dallas 


14N8 LARRY WILSON, St. Louis 


7A39 LARRY CSONKA. Miami 

i 

5N74 BOB LILLY. Dallas 


14N25 JIM BAKKEN. St. lours 


S8A12 JOE NAMATH. N Y. Jets 



• 6N 1 1 GREG LANDRY, Detroit 


•14N81 JACKIE SMITH, St Louis 


8A13 DON MAYNARD, N Y Jets 


j name (please print) 

J address 

6N20 LEM BARNEY, Detroit 


15N12 JOHN BRODIE. San Fran. 


8AJ1 MATT SNELL. N Y. Jets 


6N24 MEL FARR, Detroit 


15N18 GENE WASHINGTON, San Fran. 


•9AI6 GEORGE BLANDA. Oakland 

i 

7N15 BART STARR. Green Bay 


16N9 SONNY JURGENSEN. Wash 

•9A2S FRED BILETNIKOFF. Oaklanl 

i 


7N66 R NITSCHKE. Green Bay 


16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR, Wash, 


9A4Q PETE BANASZAK, Oakland 


8N18 ROMAN GABRIEL. Los Ang 


•16N43 LARRY BROWN, Wash. 


9A83 BEN DAVIDSON. Oakland 


j state np g 

8N74 MfRlIN OlSEN, LOS Ang 


•JAJ6 JIM PLUNKETT, New England 


10A1? JOHN HADL. San Diego 





19TM HOLE continued 


ada in Junior A, one made the final cut of 
the WHL's San Diego Gulls and two more 
are at American colleges on hockey schol- 
arships a la Chicago's Keith Magnuson and 
Montreal's Ken Dryden. Not had for an 
eight-year-old program 15 miles from 
Mexico. 


San Diego 


Bi in S m t 


Sin: 

More than 1.500 boys aged four through 
20 years hase been playing for the past five 
years in The Greater New York City Ice 
Hockey League. Watched over by seven fa- 
natics. this league has just received the high- 
est honor it ever hoped to achieve. Seven 
of its boys have been signed by St. Cath- 
arines Junior B Black Hawks of the pres- 
tigious Ontario Hockey Association. One 
boy is with Guelph and one boy is in Ca- 
nadian Junior A hockey. I can speak au- 
thoritatively on this subject since I have 
been the league's director of publicity and 
player personnel since its inception. For all 
the boys in Bruins Country like Doug D. 
in your story, there are many more through- 
out the U.S. who. if given the opportunity, 
can excel in this once only Canadian sport. 

In New York youth hockey docs not 
fall apart after a boy reaches 14. Like his 
Canadian counterpart, who plays 60 to 80 
games a season, the New York boy. be- 
tween bantam age ( 14) and junior (20), av- 
erages 60 games playing NHL rules. Sig- 
nificantly. last February two New York City- 
based clubs of bantams and juniors handily 
defeated Kingston. Ontario's best represen- 
tatives, in a less than gentle exhibition. Let's 
not rule out the determination of the youth- 
ful American athlete. Supervised properly, 
he can and usually does outperform any 
and all rivals. 

Glrai. 1 ) N. Rom 1 1 1 

New York City 


Sirs: 

If I were just beginning to become in- 
terested in hockey your article would have 
frightened me away. Your portrayal of the 
father of a young icc-hockcy player is far 
from typical. The Town of Oyster Bay Ice 
Hockey League (Long Island, N.Y.) began 
with 200 boys six years ago and has grown 
to more than 700 youngsters who play on 
three outdoor artificial ice rinks. Our suc- 
cess is due to the fact that we do not turn 
away any player regardless of ability. The 
fathers arc fine, dedicated men who put up 
with cold weather, lengthy travel and un- 
godly hours just to enable their sons to 
play the great game of ice hockey. The goal 
of our league and the other fine leagues 
here on Long Island is to provide fun for 
the recreational player as well as to de- 
velop the better players. We all strive to be- 
come better, but if by chance we are for- 
eontlnued 
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The only digital clock radio 
with Circle of Sound. 


It sends music out in all directions, 
surrounds you with sound everywhere 
in the room Big. fully lit clock 
numerals and FM/AM dial Radio lulls 
you to sleep, shuts itself off. wakes 
you next morning The Luminar. 
model C472W— hear it at your Zenith 
dealer's At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on. * 



Yuan* 



Please send your booklet. “Straight Answers to 
Common Questions About Leasing." SI- 1 1-7 1 

Name Title 

Company 

Address ___________________ 

City State 7ip 
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19TH HOLE continued 


Plymouth Cricket 
comes with power 
front disc brakes, 
standard. It’s a . 
great little stopper. 



The most realistic Sports Games ever devised. 


Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 

Also gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain, Itching in Such Tissues. 


Doctors have found a remarkably suc- 
cessful medication that actually helps 
shrink swelling of hemorrhoidal tissues 
when infected and inflamed. And it 
docs more. In many cases it gives relief 
for hours from pain and itching in 


these tissues. Tests by doctors proved 
this true in many cases. 

The medication used in these tests 
was Preparation H. And no prescrip- 
tion is needed for Preparation H . 
Ointment or suppositories. 


tunatc enough to develop the great Amer- 
ican superstar, it will simply be an addi- 
tions bonus for our hockey program. 

CHARLES J. Mill. NCR 
League Commissioner 

Woodbury, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Having spent nine > cars on thesquirt-pee- 
wec-bantam-midgcl-junior-hockey route 
with countless early, early morning jaunts 
to frigid rinks. I think I know quite a bit 
about it. Believe me, Melvin Maddocks tells 
it like it is. It is a beautifully written piece 
anil he captures the whole bit. wobbly an- 
kles, pratfalls, overly deealed helmets, over- 
zealous dads and all. 

The wonderful relationship of kids-to- 
kids, pa rents-to- parents kids-to-parentsand 
kids-to-dcdicatcd coaches certainly must be 
one of the most vital aspects of the who'c 
youth-hockey picture. 

Damp Firnow 

Buffalo 

JUNIOR SOCCER 

Sirs: 

It was gratifying indeed to see an article 
on the North American Soccer League grac- 
ing the pages of Sports Illustrated ( Are 
We Finally Starting to Dig the World 's Game ? 
Oct 4 1 We just wish that soccei boosters 
like NASI Commissioner Phil Woosnam 
would recognize the damage they do to their 
own cause in making exaggerated claims. 
We refer to the statement that 1.000 teams 
from each side of the border will partic- 
ipate in the 1972 Washinglon-British Co- 
lumbia exchange program. In fact, only some 
700 teams from each side will take part. 
This is still a gigantic undertaking, and up- 
ward of 21,000 players will engage in this 
friendly soccer rivalry. Parents included, wc 
estimate that more than 40,000 soccer ad- 
herents will cross the border at Blaine, W ash 
during a three-week period in the spring of 
1972. 

The rate of Washington Junior soccer 
growth would be speeded up greatly if only 
we bad a full-time paid administrator. Mr. 
Woosnam and his colleagues might benefit 
themselves if they helped us to find and sup- 
port such a person. The 8-year-old player 
of 1971 will be the soccer fan of 1981, and 
mans of the parents of these junior players 
are the fans of today. 

If our progress is slow, it is also steady, 
and wc arc certain that soccer will even- 
tually be a major sport in America. 

Win i am (Tommy) Grieve 
Washington State Junior 
Soccer Association 

Seattle 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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9 This new Old Forester barrel is the most eye catching 
way yet to hold and serve fine Bourbon. 

When you buy this gallon, you get more than just four 
quarts. You get something great looking for your home. 
And you get something great tasting for yourself and 
your guests. 

Available with mellow bottled-in-bond Old Forester or the 
lighter 86 proof. Either way "There is nothing better in the market.” 
Available in 37 states plus D.C. 


Introducing the 
first gallon that’s more 




Cartier trusted the cleaving of a diamond now worth $125,000 
to the ride that's steady as a rock. 1972 Mercury. 



July 7. 1971. In an actual demon- 
stration for a TV commercial, a 
rough diamond worth $50,000 put 
Mercury's ride to a critical test. 


Mr. Josef Briffel of Cartier's, New 
York, is about to cleave the gem in 
the rear seat of a moving Mercury. 
Will the ride be steady enough? 


We chose a rugged test site: Dyck- 
man Street, where the road is 
rough, uneven. Our speed at the 
critical moment: 35 mph. 


The finished jewel (actual size): 
this magnificent $125,000 Cartier 
diamond-an elegant reminder 
of Mercury's smooth, steady ride. 


At 1:51 PM .the mallet strikes. Hit 
precisely, the diamond could more 
than double in value. The slightest 
mistake and it's worthless powder. 


A perfect cleft! Two beautifully 
formed pieces are ready to be pol 
ished. The smaller is 4.75 cts. The 
larger gem an impressive 9.02 cts. 


Better ideas make better cars. 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN • M6RCURY ON1SON 


Mercury Marquis Brougham. Hi-Back Twin-Comfort Lounge Seats and cornering lights (shown) are optional. 






